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Vo_tuME V November, 1922 NuMBER 5 


GREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA 


I. SryList AND ROMANTIC INTERPRETER 


Devotion to art has made of Gregorio Martinez Sierra one of the 
distinguished literary figures of Europe. Although gifted with un- 
deniable genius, his rise has been due to years of painstaking effort. 
It is a frequent boast of modern authors that they send their copy un- 
corrected to the publisher, making no attempt to eliminate crudi- 
ties of style, and to this, no doubt, is due the ephemeral character 
and the unsatisfying effect of so much of the literature of the hour. 

Martinez Sierra, however, acknowledges that he is unsparing in 
self-criticism of his work. He goes over it many times to give it 
elegance of style and polish. He composes slowly, keeping in view 
his desire to express his emotions in the most pleasing manner. By 
this method the greatest works of literature have been produced. 
Martinez Sierra lays special stress upon the sincerity of his produc- 
tions. His writings are true to nature and true to art. They deal 
only with the simple, everyday events of life; he finds his inspiration 
“in the play of sunshine and shadow on the grass; in the music of 
the wind; in the red hue of the geraniums on the balconies of the 
homes of the poor; in a running, singing brooklet, with women wash- 
ing clothes on its bank; in a Gypsy wagon toiling along a dusty road; 
in the dark silhouette of a village church tower outlined against the 
gold of a setting sun; in the moss on the rocks, and the bronzed chil- 
dren reclining on it.” With light, seeming trivial matters of this na- 
ture, he has said, his works are concerned, and yet, although so 
simple, the events represent life’s complex. They bring both smiles 
and tears. His books should not be read hastily while making a 
dashing round of a city in the street car; they may better be appre- 
ciated in a softly lighted library during a long, rainy evening. They 
must be read in the original in order that the beauty and lyric charm 
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of the diction may not be lost. As that eminent critic, Henry Mills 
Alden, once said, after reading in translation Martinez Sierra’s Agua 
Dormida, “Literary work of this nature is so delicate in its psychology 
that it may lack appreciation from the general American public, 
which demands for its entertainment ‘punch’, thrills, sensational plots, 
and the invariable ‘happy ending’,” for melodramatic treatment is 
not to be found in the productions of this Spanish stylist. 

In Spain the author generally bears the expense of the publication 
of his work, and therefore he is less influenced by the publisher’s 
point of view; his aim is the truthful representation of life as he sees 
it, and the finale of his drama or novel frequently is tragic. The work 
of Martinez Sierra , however, sparkles with delightful humor. Wit is 
a characteristic of the Spanish nature, and a jest, even if ironic, 
springs readily to the lips of both aristocrat and peasant. 

Genius, so frequently precocious, was early manifest in the intel- 
lectual activities of Martinez Sierra. As William Cullen Bryant 
gave expression to his immortal Thanatopsis when scarcely more 
than eighteen, so, at the same tender age, the Spanish poet produced 
El Poema del Trabajo. This laudation of labor as a beneficent in- 
fluence in the life of man, although not entirely free from the defects 
usually to be found in an early work, reveals talent of a lofty order. 
When the youthful author presented himself quite unknown to Ja- 
cinto Benavente with the manuscript of this prose poem and re- 
quested that the famous dramatist honor it with a prologue, Bena- 
vente promptly recognized its merit, and granted the request. This 
was Martinez Sierra’s introduction to the literary world, and from 
that period (1898) he has depended entirely on literary work for his 
support. The long list of his productions proves how exigent with 
himself he has been; evidently the words of “la leyenda inmortal” 
have proved to be an inspiration to himself: “No llores, no temas 
que falte inspiracion para tu canto, porque murid la Leyenda de 
espléendido ropaje y mistica expresion: . . . . En lugar de sus 
consejos suaves y tristes, canta el hermoso poema que nunca muere, 
la heroica epopeya que jamas se agota, la leyenda hermosa y siempre 
nueva, la que unid a los hombres, la que formo los pueblos, la que 
santifica la fuerza, la que inmortaliza la idea en el arte, la que no 
se duerme envuelta en brumas, mecida por brisas, arrullada por su- 
spiros; la que crea, la que alienta, la que regenera, la que enno- 
blece: La leyenda del trabajo.” 

Dialogos Fantasticos, prose poems also, was his second book, and 
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it appeared the following year, with a prologue by Salvador Rueda. 
The author has said that in this work he endeavored to give expres- 
sion to the voices of nature that had been alluring him ever since his 
early childhood. It seemed to him that the sky and the earth, as well 
as all created things, were speaking to him. ‘Mi mente loca . 
estaba embrujada, creo que desde el dia en que naci, por el sol, por 
el viento, por el agua que corre, por las ramas que cantan, por la 
hierba que crece con ruidito manso, por el no menos suave rumor que 
juro que se siente al mirar en las noches de verano la luz de las 
estrellas, por el amanecer en los huertos, por el salterio del pozo y de 
la noria, por la puesta del sol tras los pinares.” However, notwith- 
standing his affinity with nature, some carping critics, unfamiliar with 
the world outside of the cities perhaps, deemed the work artificial. 
A. Gonzalez Blanco, in Los Contempordneos (Primera Serie) states 
that in his early works Martinez Sierra “rejoiced in paragraphs com- 
posed of striking and suggestive words that cause the meaning to 
stand out clearly, and which, rather than giving expression to it, 
paint it.” 

Almas Ausentes, published in 1900, is a revelation of the pathos 
and gloom in the existence of the inmates of an insane asylum. This 
was his first attempt in the form of a novel. While necessarily tragic, 
it is less gruesome in detail than are certain stories dealing with the 
same subject written by a contemporary, Antonio de Hoyos y Vinent. 
Almas Ausentes was soon followed by Horas de Sol, Pascua Florida, 
and La Humilde Verdad, truthful reflections of Spanish life, all of 
them. 

La Humilde Verdad could have developed nowhere except in a 
Latin country. The protagonist is the son of the cacique of a small 
pueblo. In Spain or Mexico the cacique of a village is a man of 
power who must be catered to in all matters, and corresponding 
obeisance is rendered even to the members of the family. However, 
in La Humilde Verdad, when the cacique’s son visits Madrid, and 
mingles in society, especially when he meets the daughters of a 
wealthy deputy to the Cortes, after various disconcerting events 
through which his social status is revealed to him, he returns to his 
home in the small town, and disconsolately tells his father the humble 
truth that in the City of the Court the family of the cacique is 
nothing. This story is pervaded by that quiet humor characteristic of 
Martinez Sierra. It attracted much attention, and received the award 
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in the contest of the “Library of Novelists of the Twentieth Century,” 
in 1905, one year after the appearance of the collection of short stories 
entitled Sol de la Tarde. Gonzalez Blanco considers that these nov- 
elettes mark a change in Martinez Sierra from a juvenile to a finer 
and more mature style. It seems appropriate that the book should 
bear the same title as one of Sorolla’s paintings that depicts a char- 
acteristic scene on the beach near Valencia, the oxen assisting the 
fishermen in drawing in the boat, the entire canvas lighted by the ten- 
der glow of the afternoon sun. It seems fitting, too, that, as a pref- 
ace, the volume should contain an oration to the declining sun by 
Santiago Rusifiol. This is an interesting example of the style of 
the Catalonian master which the student of Spanish will not care to 
miss. The tales which compose this series are of exquisite appeal. 
Without a jarring word or a superfluous phrase the comedies and 
tragedies in the lives of the people of the north of Spain, the landscape 
clad in the tender green of spring, the gold of the midsummer wheat 
fields, the rich hues of the autumn foliage, are vividly portrayed. His 
technique is now as firm and secure as that employed by the pen of 
Rusifiol, or by the brush of Sorolla or Zuloaga. 

Concerning Castile, of which the traveler passing through on the 
train gains an impression of bleakness and aridity, this author says: 
“La tonalidad es monotona: gris pardo en la tierra, amarillo parduzco 
en el rastrojo, pajizo en las eras. En el camino el polvo deshecho y 
zarandeado, mezcla indefinida de los mismos colores; la cerca del 
huerto, formada de tapiales terrosos; sobre ella, como anuncio del 
oasis que dentro se esconde, el verdor de las ramas de zarza.” (Horas 
de Sol, p. 98.) 

The people of Castile are noted for their industry, and also for 
their piety, which is as fervent and mystic as that of Santa Teresa. 
One is impressed here, as everywhere else in Spain, by the contrasts 
in the lives of the inhabitants. Traveling along the highways it is 
common to encounter women dressed in silks lolling back in luxurious 
automobiles, accompanied by gentlemen gotten up in the latest fash- 
ion, while next may come a peasant couple, the man trudging ahead, 
wearing his flowing cotton blouse and the inevitable boina, (the 
Basque cap) with a bundle on the end of a stick carried on his shoul- 
der, the woman following, perhaps barefooted, guiding a yoke of 
oxen with a goad. In the homes of the wealthy every evidence of 
culture may be found, valuable libraries, priceless paintings; in 
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those of the poor only extreme neatness and a home atmosphere 
interwoven with religion. This is one country where, even under 
modern conditions, the parents have not lost control of the children. 

Asturias, more fortunate than Castile, is green and fruitful from 
generous rains, and it also enjoys the advantages of the seacoast. 
The description of San Nicolas de Rafiueles in the story called Aldea 
coincides with the memories of this region where the hills come down 
to the sea: “. . . un pueblo asturiano plantado sobre un monte en- 
tre argomas y pinos, a la orilla del mar. Esta el caserio roto en dos 
mitades: una en la cumbre, que es una meseta; otra en un rellano de 
la vertiente; y llamanle los aldeanos a la mitad de arriba Rajfiueles 
del Monte, y a la de abajo Rafiueles del Mar. De la cumbre al rellano 
y del rellano a la playa baja serpenteando un camino que esta bordeado 
arriba por cercas de huertos, abajo por campos de maiz; sobre las 
cercas hay zarzas grefiudas, entre cuyas espinas, cuando es Agosto, 
negrean las moras ; por cima de las zarzas asoman las higueras, junto a 
ellas los pomares, y en lo mas alto ostentan los castafios su bien ves- 
tida ramazon. La playa extensa y semicircular esta erizada de pe- 
druscos que se entran mar adentro, y limitada la parte de tierra con 
recio murallon de acantilado ; los trajines del mar socavando la roca 
han abierto oquedades donde las aguas braman al subir la marea, y 
cuando baja, van quedando prendidas al cantil marafias de algas 
policromas, y quedan también entre las quebraduras aguas prisioneras 
que se estan muy quietas y muy claras sobre lechos de arena; a veces 
con el agua quédase aprisionado algun pececillo. Entre el pedrusco 
corren dimunitos cangrejos de mar, y a él se prenden también, cons- 
telando de blanco su negrura, las conchas, radiales de las llampas.”’ 
(pp. 159-160.) 

This is the stage setting for the action of the story. The charac- 
ters are the people of the village; they first appear in the water along 
the shore, gathering seaweed to be used as fertilizer for their fields. 
The girl Malia is young, strong, and lithe of form; her mother is 
Celesta, ““. . . Viuda hace tres afios; era el marido pescador en 
verano y minero en invierno; desde su muerte vive la familia poco 
menos que como los pajaros: de lo que cae del cielo.” (p. 168.) 
Then, too, there are five more mouths to be filled, those of Malia’s 
little brothers. At a critical moment a letter comes from Havana 
from Celesta’s brother Juanucho. He writes that, as he is getting 
old, he feels “the call of his native land,” and therefore she may 
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soon expect him home. His arrival promptly follows the receipt of 
the letter. He returns, as he went, unmarried, but with well-filled 
pockets. He is one of those “Indianos,” of whom there are so many 
in Spain, especially in the North, who had emigrated penniless, had 
found employment at the high wages prevailing in the Western 
Hemisphere, have continued to live as modestly as at home, have 
saved, made fortunate investments, become wealthy, and returned 
to spend their remaining years in the land of their birth and in a 
house bought with the money made in America. On his return the 
five masculine members of the family are presented to the pompous 
and condescending Juanucho, but Malia, hesitant and shy, keeps 
herself out of sight. Juanucho is impatient to see her. 

“*;No me dijiste en una carta que tenias una hija moza’’” he de- 
manded of his sister. (p. 186.) 

Malia is brought before her uncle with downcast eyes. At last, in 
compliance with his demand, she raises them, and he cannot make out 
whether they are as blue as the sky, or as green as the sea, but he de- 
clared : 

“*Vaya, mujer, que eres lo mejor de la familia.’ 

Don Juanucho, as he is now known in the pueblo, relieves the 
condition of his sister’s family, makes donations to the Church, and, 
with the lavishness of his gifts, lives up to the reputation of innu- 
merable seekers after fortune who have returned to Spain from 
America with the gold of the Indies ever since the days of Colum- 
bus, when Isabella the Catholic used the first yellow trophy he 
brought back from Santo Domingo to gild the retablo of the high- 
altar in the Gothic Church of the Cartuja de Miraflores, near Burgos, 
in which lie the remains of her royal parents. 

In the home of Celesta cordiality prevails, and all goes well ex- 
cept for one detail: the “Indiano” ever has his eyes fixed upon 
Malia, but the girl avoids him, and gives no heed to the mocking 
advice of her companions: “ ‘; Malia, casate con don Juanucho, que 
tiene pesetas !’” 

The story draws to a close simply and naturally, faithful in its 
delineation to the rustic setting. In this case, as so frequently hap- 
pens, youth succumbs only to the attraction of youth, and, one night, 
when the sky was lighted by innumerable stars, when the old uncle 
overheard the conversation between Malia and her young lover in 
the garden, “sintid como si a cada risa de las que en el huerto esta- 
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ban sonando se desmoronasen, fatidicos y necios, todos los montones 
de onzas que trajo de las tierras del sol.” (p. 205.) 

Gonzalez Blanco considers Aldea the best work in the book, Sol 
de la Tarde, saying that it is the condensation of all the idealogic 
literary doctrines of Martinez Sierra, and yet, the first in the series, 
Golondrina de Sol, is perhaps one of the most truly Spanish pieces 
of literature ever conceived. The picture of the orphaned Gypsy 
lad given a home in the house of the priest, the resentment of his 
sister, dona Paquita, who prophesies that: “‘. . . el chico 4 disgustos 
te ha de quitar la vida,’ ”” seems to have sprung from the soil as natu- 
rally as the palm in Valencia or the chestnut in Vizcaya. “‘;Y si 
antes se la quita a él el hambre?’” the priest insists. “ ‘Mala yerba 
nunca muere,’” his more worldly sister replies. “‘Haz bien y no 
mires a quién,’” he reminds her. The pious reasoning of the priest 
prevails when the child demands bread. Relieve first the temporal 
needs, then teach the doctrine, was the creed of this disciple of the 
Master who fed the multitude before preaching to it. The boy be- 
comes a member of the household; with his impious, Gypsy ways 
he is a constant annoyance to dofia Paquita, nevertheless he assists 
her in her homely tasks, and gradually winds himself about the child- 
less woman’s heart. There is both beauty and pathos in the story, 
yet the greatness of the work does not cansist in this, but rather in 
its portrayal. 

An exquisite chapter, rich in symbolism, is that in which the dry, 
silent bed of a river, “with nothing to do but lie still and gaze at the 
sun, to drink in its light with the thousand mouths of its parching 
cracks, and let it pass; to gaze at the moon, and let it pass; to look 
at the stars, to watch them appear and then hide themselves, and wait 
until they come out again,” is likened to the peaceful life of the priest 
and his sister before the arrival of the Gypsy lad. Then suddenly 
the dry course is flooded with unexpected waters, and what a tumult 
of riot and noise! “Y asi la vida de los dos viejos tras la llegada 
turbulenta del rapaz gitano. Erase un rio . . . Erase una vida. . .” 

In the fewest and simplest words imaginable the impression of life 
in the pueblo is given: the gleaner returning from the field with her 
sheaf, the laborer resting after his day’s work; the village lass leav- 
ing the fountain with her jar of water; the shepherd with a lamb 
under each arm, driving his sheep along the parched highway. As 
each paisano passes he receives the priest’s blessing, or a word of 
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gratitude to Providence is spoken for the bounteousness of the vear’s 
harvest. The brown dust of the highway, the fading blue of the 
sky, are suggested rather than described. Only when read in the 
original can the full beauty of prose poetry of this nature be realized. 

In the next chapter Juanillo, the Gypsy boy, standing in the door 
of the church just after the recitation of the Rosary, hears the music 
of an itinerant band of circus performers as they are leaving town. 
The strains of the cornet catch his ears; a march is being played; he 
knows it is a march because involuntarily his feet are keeping time. 
Suddenly his mind is flooded with memories of the old, careless days 
of vagabondage. The music seems to be calling him, and he goes. 
The golondrina de sol, wearied of the cage, took to its wings. 

““*' Qué viejos somos, y qué solos estamos!’”’ lamented the priest 
and his sister the next morning, as they wept together. 

“Erase un rio . . . Erase una vida . . . Erase un alma vagabunda, 
que una noche de Agosto se huy6 con sus hermanas . . .” 

The story possesses the graphic lines of an etching; little touches 
of realism here and there, reproducing the atmosphere of the village 
life, suggest the sketches the artist draws on the margin of his 
picture. 

Martinez Sierra has said of Horas de Sol that he wrote this eclogue 
while under the intoxicating influence of the luminous glow of mid- 
summer, during the hours of the siesta, seated in the fictitious shade 
of an arbor overrun with vines. Something of the atmosphere of his 
surroundings seems to emanate from this tale of the frustrated love 
affair of the senorita from the city, the hothouse plant, and the husky 
country boy who works in the harvest fields. 

The author has himself pointed out that in his works the events 
to which he gives expression are not unusual and remarkable. Indeed, 
many of them might have happened in America, or Russia, or China, 
as easily as in Spain. It is his peculiar delineation that makes them 
stand out as the product of genius. In Spain he has many imitators, 
and perhaps in future years he will rank as the founder of a school. 
None of his followers, however, achieve the effect produced by the 
master. 

In some of the works of Martinez Sierra Dr. Espinosa finds a re- 
semblance to those of Maeterlinck, and A. Gonzalez Blanco both de- 
nies and affirms this: “Mas tampoco hay analogia entre este teatro 
[Teatro de Ensuefio] y la confusa indeterminacion de los dramas 
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maeterlinckianos, si esa analogia se busca en el ritmo interior. En la 
exterioridad son semejantes, porque tanto una obra como otra no 
tienen de teatro nada de lo que hasta ahora ha sido caracteristico de 
lo teatral.” (Los Contemporaneos, pp. 63-64.) 

Martinez Sierra has announced that he is a follower of Galdds, 
Benavante, and the Quintero brothers; nevertheless his productions 
bear the stamp of his own personality, and seem to be little influenced 
by these older dramatists. 

In an interview conceded to the inimitable “Caballero Audaz” 
(José Maria Carretero) published in the fourth volume of Lo Que 
Sé Por Mi, Martinez Sierra tells of ten years of unceasing endeavor 
and unfailing discouragement in his chosen field of work, the drama, 
which always has made a stronger appeal to him than the novel. He 
dwells upon his infinitas luchas to gain the ear of the impresarios, and 
he tells how, after this mighty concession had finally been won, the 
producers invariably fell asleep during the reading of his second 
acts. He recalls that even in a prize contest organized by El Liberal, 
to which he sent his Mamd, now considered one of his outstanding 
works, he failed to win recognition. His discouragement was over- 
whelming, yet he continued working. He founded several maga- 
zines. The launching of magazines and newspapers, so difficult of 
accomplishment in the United States, is something for which the 
Spaniards and Mexicans seem to possess peculiar genius. In those 
established by Martinez Sierra, he informs “El Caballero Audaz,” 
he introduced to the Spanish public many of the literati of the day. 
After an interval, during which he translated a number of dramas, 
being encouraged by the Quintero brothers “con una nobleza poco co- 
min,” he again returned to the writing and adapting of plays. The 
first to be presented on the stage were Buena Gente and Vida y Dul- 
sura in collaboration with the famous Catalonian dramatist and 
painter, Santiago Rusifiol, whose plays have been translated into 
Spanish by both Benavente and Martinez Sierra. Next La Sombra 
del Padre was given its premiére in the Teatro Lara, of Madrid, suc- 
ceeded by El Ama de la Casa. These two comedies of modern life 
were given an enthusiastic reception by the surfeited and critical pub- 
lic of Madrid, which, because it witnesses the production of so many 
plays each season, demands works of highly developed technique. 
Forty or more of Martinez Sierra’s plays have been given stage pro- 
duction, and of them all, according to his own statement, Cancién de 
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Cuna has been the most successful, both from the literary and the 
financial point of view. In this drama, which has been made avail- 
able for English-speaking students of Spanish in a volume edited 
by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa and published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, one obtains a view inside the convent walls of Spain. 
The preface as well as the introduction supplied to this edition by 
Dr. Espinosa furnish complete and valuable data upon the works of 
Martinez Sierra that have been published in the United States. The 
editor’s direct-method exercises reveal the teacher possessed of that 
enthusiasm which makes study a delight, while his notes and vocabu- 
lary are lucid and informing. In addition to perfect familiarity with 
Spanish and English a thorough knowledge of the customs and char- 
acteristics of the people of both nations is requisite for editing of 
this character. The additional sketch of the life and works of Marti- 
nez Sierra by Federico de Onis is most interesting, and throws fur- 
ther light upon his career. 

Cancion de Cuna is generally conceded to be Martinez Sierra’s 
magnum opus. While all of his works are intensely Spanish, Cancion 
de Cuna could have been written nowhere except in Spain, and by 
no other author. Here his tender, sympathetic understanding of 
women, children, and all helpless creatures is revealed. As Professor 
de Onis suggests, the subject matter is somewhat difficult and it is 
rather far removed from the comprehension of the protestant Amer- 
ican; yet, with his charm of expression, and his grace of diction, the 
author arouses a sentiment of extreme cordiality between the reader 
(differences of religion and nationality notwithstanding) and the 
gentle nuns who exist behind convent walls, whose faces are re- 
vealed to no man except the aged physician, and who hold a solemn 
discussion concerning the propriety of giving shelter to an aban- 
doned child. At first they fear that the Lord may be displeased 
if they expend some of their love and care upon the tiny creature, 
but in the end humane sentiments triumph, and the infant that has 
been left within the torno is taken under the care of the holy women. 
The torno, as explained by Dr. Espinosa in his notes and vocabulary, 
is a revolving dumb-waiter at the gate or door of a convent. For 
eighteen years Teresa adds sunshine to the lives of the sisters, and 
then, as it is recognized that she feels attracted by the things of this 
world, that she has no inclination to become a nun, and that the love 
of a good man has come into her life, they arrange a trousseau suit- 
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able for their ward to wear in the outer world. Their religious 
scruples have to be laid aside as they undertake to study the fashion 
plates. The vicaress declares that she knows nothing of such mat- 
ters: “Todo eso son pompas y vanidades, cosa del diablo, que dicen 
que se encierra con las modistas de Paris para aconsejarlas en sus 
desvarios . . . j{Quitenme, quitenme de delante ese papelucho, 
que nunca debiera de haber entrado en esta santa casa!” 

During all these years the good old doctor has looked out for the 
child ; at the time when she was abandoned by her unfortunate mother, 
whom she never knew, he allowed his name to be given her, and he 
was also her sponsor in baptism. She has no dowry, but the doctor 
has provided the sisters with money for the trousseau. The play 
consists of two acts. The first deals with the discovery of the babe by 
the sisters who have been watching the torno, and contains the ap- 
propriate dialogue to produce the atmosphere of a convent, while the 
second is mainly concerned with Teresa’s departure, the arrival of 
the lover, Antonio, and the grief of the sisters, the doctor, and Teresa, 
because of the farewell. Yet there is much more in the acts than 
this: love, humanity, piety, resignation, and above all, duty, are per- 
sonified by the different characters. The work, while pervaded by 
the ascetic and mystic atmosphere of the morality plays of the Mid- 
dle Ages, is at the same time not devoid of the humor, optimism, 
and brilliancy so characteristic of Martinez Sierra. 

When venturing to invade the precincts of the Church, or the field 
of politics in his writings Martinez Sierra, unlike Pérez Galdés and 
Blasco Ibafiez, accomplishes it without giving offense to either the 
spiritual or the political leaders of the nation. Galdos made him- 
self especially obnoxious to the clerical party with his play Electra, 
and to those in power by announcing himself as a Republican; while 
Blasco Ibafiez early in his career declared for the religious as well 
as the political reformation of Spain. Galdos, to a certain extent, 
capitulated during his later years, even as it is said Miguel de Una- 
muno recently has done. It was during the presentation of one of 
Galdés’ plays that the King, with characteristic kindness, invited 
him to the royal box. The aged author was so charmed with the 
delightful personality of Alfonso XIII, and with the. graciousness 
of the Queen and the perfection with which she speaks Spanish, that 
he intimated to his friends afterward, when they asked him: “How 
about the Republic now?” that in reality the republic in which he 
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believed was merely his own “republic of letters.” Also, during 
the long months of Galdos’ final illness, a large crucifix hung at the 
head of his bed. 

Martinez Sierra has no quarrel with the Church, nor with royalty. 
His characters, in faithful accord with Spanish life, to whatever 
social stratum they may belong, bear evidence of deep piety and 
thorough religious training. He numbers among his friends many 
who were once prominent in Russia, and he possesses intimate know]l- 
edge of Russian affairs. No doubt he realizes that for both the 
upper classes and the proletariat of Spain the status quo, under so 
liberal a monarchy, is infinitely preferable to the terror of Bol- 
shevism which has become enthroned in Moscow. Exactly the same 
conditions would come about in Spain as a result of the downfall 
of the Church and of the existing conservative State. Whenever 
religious characters figure in his novels or plays they are true to the 
benign and noble part they are most likely to assume in real life. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons why Gregorio Martinez Sierra is 
so greatly beloved by the Spanish public; the role of the iconoclast 
is usually a thankless one. 


FRANCES DOUGLAS. 














PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 


Our editor wants to know what is happening in our department 
of Spanish this year. If I must confess it, we began, at the very 
first, with a sad season of retrospection. Failures of other years, 
and half-vanquished difficulties haunted our classrooms—miserable 
ghosts that would not be downed. The untowardness of the human 
mind in general, together with the special untowardness of the por- 
tion found in southern California, furnished an inexhaustible topic 
of conversation wherever two of us were gathered together. Out 
of it all, finally, came a desperate determination to take up boldly the 
different problems confronting us. I cannot yet be sure that this 
desperation has put us on the toyal road to Spanish; it is my inten- 
tion merely to indicate the direction in which we are traveling, hop- 
ing that future and wiser contributors to Hispania will turn us 
about if we are straying into danger beset by-paths. 

The first serpent we took by the tail—we are still in the process 
of transforming it into a staff—was that of pronunciation. While 
we have always stressed the oral-aural side of our work, we have 
never witnessed any real miracles in accent. Even with the oppor- 
tunity our students have had to hear Spanish spoken as a mother 
tongue, they have not acquired a really native pronunciation, ex- 
cept in a few cases. This year we are taking time to insist in the 
very beginning that each student learn how to make correctly, that 
is, according to the best known authorities on phonetics, all the 
Spanish consonantal sounds and the most common sound of each 
vowel. Too much of our time, in former years, has been passed 
in correcting second, third, and fourth year students who had not 
received sufficient drill in pronunciation during the first months of 
their study. We are not unmindful of the fact, either, that the 
price of correct accent is eternal practice. The individual sounds 
in Spanish are not so difficult for our students as is the linking of 
the various words in thought groups and sentences. In my own 
teaching, | have found it necessary to explain again and again what 
I term the “Spanish word and sentence scheme” as contrasted with 
the English. Quite readily they grasp the notion of the English 
“norm,” the two syllable word with its accent on the first, the shut- 
ting up of the vowel between consonants, the changing position of 
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tongue and lips while the vowel is being pronounced. I frequently 
write on the board a list of English words of more than two syl- 
lables and have them pronounced as they are in England (Crow- 
ingshield, Burlingame, Worchester, etc.) Students are ready then 
to listen to a description of the Spanish norm, the syllable ending 
with its pure all important vowel, and beginning with the relatively 
unimportant consonant, the word with the natural penultimate ac- 
cent. This is followed by the presentation of sinalefa and linking, 
and a discussion of the glottal stop so characteristic of English and 
so entirely absent from Spanish. Phases of these questions have to 
be taken up daily for some time; even then, there is probably some 
soul in my class so enslaved by English speech habits that he will 
never cease to gulp down the Spanish word at one opening of the 


jaws. 

Aside from an unsatisfactory pronunciation, our students have 
been guilty of grave inaccuracy, both in speaking and writing. In 
looking over sets of department test papers, I find no ignorance of 
vocabulary, but most papers bear evidence of wrong habits of study. 
Undoubtedly students have been grasping the language too largely 
by words instead of phrases. The word is not, in either English 
or Spanish, the unit of thought. The phrase, or the sentence in 
some instances, with its several words expresses one idea, and this 
idea should be grasped as a whole; for in many cases, the meaning 
of the group of words in no way corresponds with the etymological 
sense of the various members composing the phrases. Difficulty with 
prepositions would disappear in language study if the “word” habit 
could be shaken. The Spanish point of view is more easily compre- 
hended by one who learns phrases, while the hybrid sentence (Span- 
ish words with Anglo-Saxon idioms) is not often found in his 
speech. 

Inaccuracy has been encouraged through the necessity of cover- 
ing a great amount of ground, introducing new problems, new con- 
structions, before the old were half assimilated. Right habits of 
study are developed only by means of intensive study. I have come 
to question seriously the value of the extensive type of work so 
common everywhere. Our teachers, for the most part, present 
every new phrase and sentence to the class before a lesson involving 
the use of this material is assigned. Considerable repetition of the 
phrases, explanations of the differences between the Spanish and the 
English idiom, translation into English—all of this is done at the 
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first presentation of the new lesson. The student is not left to the 
mercies of a “vocabulary” for the meaning of a word, nor to his 
imagination for its pronunciation. His home study in Spanish is 
very much like his home study in music; it is the repetition aloud 
for an hour of all the phrases and sentences in his lesson, followed by 
changes in tense, mode, person and number, as well as the formation 
of new sentences through new phrase combinations. The first les- 
son in one widely used beginning text in Spanish presents a possi- 
bility of about four thousand good sentences. 

One of my students (in beginning French) handed in to me two 
thousand two hundred fifty perfect sentences which she had pre- 
pared for home practice after the first lesson in the text book. She 
had not even then exhausted the possibilities of the lesson, for an- 
other student formed a thousand more by using a phrase overlooked 
by the first student. It requires some time to repeat aloud two 
thousand sentences in Spanish, but not so long as one might think. 
After such drilling is done, the student knows fairly well the phrases 
of one lesson, well enough at least, to express the ideas furnished 
him fluently, and to recognize them when expressed by his teacher. 
Sometimes I have woven the possible combinations into a little 
story (often absurd in plot, it is true) which I relate to the class 
as rapidly as I can speak. They are delighted to feel that they are 
understanding connected speech so early in their study. After a 
few lessons the phrase vocabulary becomes almost unlimited, but the 
student has formed the right notion about what to do with a new 
paragraph of Spanish and needs less drilling by the teacher on each 
new phrase. The very slow student and the lazy one are unsolved 
problems with us. Private instruction outside of class is the only 
solution I can suggest for the first ; but as our teachers have all they 
can do with regular class teaching and hundreds of papers, I can- 
not see much help ahead for the slow student. The second class 
we have with us always and in fairly large numbers. We fail the 
full quota allowed the department and as many more of these as we 
dare, without fully meeting the situation. 

As a review lesson we have sometimes had oral contests among 
the classes. A list of English sentences based on a given number of 
lessons and prepared by all the teachers concerned is given to each 
class orally. The English sentence is said but once by the instructor ; 
the first student in a row puts it instantly into Spanish. If he fails 
in any particular the student behind him gives the sentence, and so on 
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around the class. A long enough list has been prepared that 
sentences must be given very rapidly in order to cover the test. Each 
time a student misses a sentence the instructor makes a mark, on 
the board, against the class. This contest has always been a very 
interesting one to my classes, both in Spanish and in French, and 
has helped many a slow or lazy student to gain fluency in speaking. 
Very young students like to stand up for it, as in the old-fashioned 
spelling match. One of its great advantages educationally is that 
it teaches students to hear accurately the English sentence and to 
think out quickly the whole thing in the foreign tongue. 

Inter-class written contests have been tried with first-year stu- 
dents. The teachers of first year work take turns in preparing an 
English composition that will require the average student a recita- 
tion period—an hour with us—to put into Spanish. This paper never 
contains a phrase that the class has not met, but it is long enough 
to require very rapid thinking and writing. 

We have but little time in class for reading ; peuienatie I do not 
think we are in great need of it. The constant repetition of phrases 
and sentences with proper foreign intonation enables the student to 
read a paragraph or a page very well. We do have, at times, how- 
ever, real reading-lessons. One teacher obtained rather remarkable 
results in reading by assigning for sometime only a paragraph of 
review Spanish for a day’s lesson. He called in, upon different days, 
college students from Central America and Mexico who stood before 
the class and, sentence by sentence, drilled the students in concert. 
One day I took this teacher’s class and had a chance to test for my- 
self the ability of every student to read Spanish. I was delighted 
and surprised at what had been accomplished, for the class was com- 
posed of high school boys and girls of only mediocre ability. 

Practice in silent reading for the sense alone must be done out- 
side of class. I have always required a certain amount of this out- 
side reading from second-year students, assigning the books from 
those placed in our library for that purpose. ‘The testing of this 
reading may be done in a number of ways. One year each student 
handed in to me a note-book containing the translation into English 
of every sentence with a subjunctive in the book he had read. An- 
other time I required a résumé of the book in Spanish. Generally 
I make an appointment with each student outside of class hours to 
examine him by means of questions on the book. When I first 
began the outside reading work I did not expect much in the way 
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of results, but each year I find there are always some students who 
become really interested in reading for themselves. In some cases 
they have read several times as much as | have assigned. I keep in 
my room a small table for a dictionary and foreign magazines. Stu- 
dents who read from this table are given extra credit. In order to 
encourage this reading, I have sometimes stopped during a recita- 
tion in Spanish to help a student at this table translate a difficult 
passage in French. 

Rapid reading is done also in classes using a newspaper. We are 
having little newspaper work at present, owing to our strenuous 
campaign for accuracy and good pronunciation, which is occupying 
our time completely. I had, several years ago, a second year class 
that did fine work with a Spanish weekly paper. Each student sub- 
scribed for the paper, and each chose the section he wanted to re- 
port upon to the class. He told in his own Spanish the news of his 
section, keeping in a scrap-book the clippings from which he had 
obtained his material. The scrap-books were all kept on a shelf in 
the classroom and any student had access to them at any time. After 
a student had reported for a few weeks upon a section, (‘“‘sports,” 
for example) he was assigned to a different section. This work 
required two days a week, although occasionally something was 
found in the paper that could be used as a regular lesson. Once it 
was the Spanish text of the President’s message to Congress. The 
class committed most of it to memory and then discussed it with 
great gravity at a club meeting. 

The capital problem confronting the teacher of today cannot be 
solved entirely by method, system, or device in Spanish, for it in- 
volves general method in all school work and is to be laid at the 
door of the department of Education. I refer to the decided trend 
away from training of the memory. Students do, it is true, retain, in 
the face of the modern educator’s antipathy towards memory work, 
a few bits of useful information, even if no two students hold on to 
the same bit. Does not this prove that memory is not wholly atro- 
phied, and might become, in the course of development, a really 
useful faculty, whatever the latest decision of psychology on the 
subject may be? One superintendent was approached about the 
matter, and after hearing of the needs of the language student, 
recommended that some real training in memory be undertaken by 
the teachers of lower grades. 

Closely related to this question and springing from the same 
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source is that of propaganda against Spanish. A large university 
in recent times, sent out an educational expert to determine the value 
of Spanish, along with other subjects, in a certain school. This ex- 
pert decided that the people’s money was being wasted in a large 
measure through the teaching of Spanish and French as living lan- 
guages. Although he was, as far as could be ascertained, ignorant 
of Spanish and of its value to the people of that community, he sug- 
gested a course of study for the school, a course by which not even 
the most linguistically inclined individual would ever learn Spanish. 
The subject could not have survived more than six months under the 
expert’s system. Teachers in that city rose en masse and by dint of 
intelligent and unified effort secured vital modifications in the plans. 
Not all their zeal, though, has been sufficient to counteract the harm 
done by their distinguished visitor. Such a problem will have to be 
solved by the language departments of our universities and colleges. 
The institution from which the above mentioned educational expert 
hailed boasts of an unusually large and fine department of Spanish. 
If our Spanish-American neighbors would suddenly decide not to 
teach English henceforth as a living language the case would be 
parallel to the proposed language program of our visitor. Let us 
hope that Hispanists will present their claims so clearly and forcibly 
and unceasingly to their colleagues in Education as to convince them 
of the value of Spanish to the American Citizen. 


LELLA WATSON 


Juntor CoLLtece AND HIGH SCHOOL, 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA. 














FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE UNITED STATES 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SPANISH 


President Butler of Columbia University, in his annual report, 
1914, calls attention to the importance of learning to speak the Span- 
ish language well, in the following words: 

“It will not be possible for the people of the United States to 
enter into close relation with the peoples of the other American 
republics until the Spanish language is more generally spoken and 
written by educated persons here, and until there is a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the meaning and significance of the history and civilization 
of those American peoples which have developed out of Spain. It 
will not be enough to teach Spanish literature and to teach students 
to read Spanish. They must also be taught to speak it in order 
that in business and in social intercourse they may be able to use 
it with freedom as a medium of expression.” 

That the study of Spanish and other foreign languages in the 
United States is a matter of some importance at the present time, 
most intelligent people admit. We shall no longer be permitted to 
live in a state of more or less isolation from the rest of the world. 
On the contrary, we have been called upon to take a leading place 
in world affairs, and we must prepare ourselves to do so efficiently. 
By leadership is not meant that we are about to impose ourselves 
upon other nations, but simply that we must stand for justice and 
fair play between individuals, whether high or low ; between nations, 
whether big or small; between races, whether black or white. To 
accomplish our purpose we must get into closer contact with the 
peoples of other nations and races, and we must learn to respect 
their ideals as well as understand their troubles. Great things are 
never brought about by governments as such. It is the mutual 
understanding and sympathy of the individual leaders and citizens 
of the respective governments that, in the final analysis, are respon- 
sible for our international relations. Since it is primarily through 
his language that you reach a man’s heart and gain his confidence, 
a thorough familiarity with the languages of our neighbors will 
play an important role in our program for friendly intercourse be- 
tween nations the world over. 

If, therefore, we grant that modern language study is an import- 
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ant subject, it is obvious that we should try to make it as efficient 
and time-saving a process as possible. But, before suggesting some 
ways in which I believe this end can be attained, I wish to discuss 
some existing conditions which, in my opinion, counteract all the 
efforts that are being made in promoting modern language study. 

Many people in the United States complain that the average 
American student, after having studied a foreign tongue for six or 
seven years, is quite unable to apply what he has learned, and they 
consequently conclude that his time has been more or less wasted. 
Now, although this criticism could just as well be made of the way 
in which the student acquires a great many other subjects, it is 
nevertheless true that a better command of the foreign language 
studied ought reasonably to be expected. Are the conditions of the 
classroom so artificial that the students, and frequently the instructor, 
fail to get the connection between the study of a language and its 
practical application? Probably this is to some extent true, although 
the idea is being overworked by many at the present time. We 
should as far as possible create an atmosphere which will induce 
students to apply what they know, and not simply store it away for 
future use. Just as it would be ridiculous for a student of the piano 
to know all. about the technique involved in piano-playing if he 
never practiced it, so it would be a mistake to limit our study of 
foreign languages to a reading knowledge, if after all we are to be 
judged by our ability to use them fluently in speech and writing. 
The argument that we should merely learn to read a modern, living 
language, such as Spanish, French or English, finds favor only 
among educators who believe that the world ends with the limits 
of their state or province. It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
future the educated man of world vision will be more and more in- 
terested in learning to speak, write and intelligently interpret some 
modern language or languages other than this own. 

Among many Americans there has always been a distinctly un- 
favorable attitude toward the so-called foreigner. This feeling has 
in many instances had some justification, first, because it was not 
always the pick of the foreign lands that immigrated to the United 
States; secondly, because there very early appeared in the older 
countries of Europe a feeling of superiority toward the new repub- 
lic on the other side of the Atlantic, which could not foster anything 
but mutual misunderstanding. America was looked upon, by those 
who remained at home, as a place to make money, and unfortunately 
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that seemed to be the sole purpose of many of the immigrants also. 
Others, however, joined the westward movement not only to enjoy 
better economic conditions, which when sought with moderation, is 
a legitimate goal in itself, but also to make permanent homes and 
become useful citizens in the New World. Among the more intelli- 
gent of these immigrants there were many who hoped to keep up 
the language and traditions of their native lands, so that their child- 
ren might enjoy the benefits derived from direct cultural contact 
with both the Old and the New World. Today these Americans 
are frequently looked upon by many of their fellow-citizens as a 
source of danger, while those, on the other hand, who were ready, 
as soon as they stepped upon American shores, to throw away 
their European heritage and forget their past are regarded 
as the incarnation of one hundred per cent Americanism. This 
attitude is in part due to the aggressive attitude of certain Ger- 
man nationals and Americans of German extraction during the 
late war ; but, whatever the cause of it may be, it is quite evident that 
this attitude does not promote enthusiastic study of the languages 
of other nations. 

I do not believe that a foreigner who comes to the United States 
only to receive the material benefits of the country, and who does 
not expect to contribute anything to our composite culture, will ever 
become a very valuable American citizen. How can anyone con- 
tribute anything worth while without resorting more or less to the 
heritage handed down through the ages by his forefathers? If we 
Americans, at the same time that we uphold our own standards of 
citizenship, keep our minds open to all good suggestions from with- 
out, we will not only invite a better class of citizens to our country, 
but we will train ourselves gradually to become efficient leaders in 
the affairs of the world. 

In Hispania for October, 1921, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald 
of the University of Illinois in his interesting article entitled “The 
Bilingual-Biracial Problem of our Border States,” discusses the 
problems connected with the Americanization of the people of Span- 
ish descent in the territories which came under the jurisdiction of 
the United States during the last century. He begins his article in 
the following words: 

“The bilingual, biracial problem of our border states must never 
be confounded with the other bilingual and biracial problems that 
have confronted the United States.” 
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This statement is quite true in so far as it is always better to meet 
sach particular situation intelligently, rather than to apply the same 
cure in all cases, irrespective of their differences. The people of 
Spanish descent living in our southern states were there before those 
territories were incorporated into the Union, and it is well to remem- 
ber that their ancestors were Americans in a general sense, before 
our Declaration of Independence. That we therefore did not im- 
mediately wipe out their language and traditions was thoroughly in 
keeping with the American doctrine of personal freedom, and it is 
to be hoped that this attitude will always prevail in our relations 
with Spanish Americans, whether they be citizens of the United 
States by birth or by naturalization. But just why we should not 
also take into consideration the ideals of other American citizens 
who in the early days of our history came to America, so long as 
these ideals do not radically conflict with our own, I do not under- 
stand. Most of the so-called foreigners who came over at that time 
were induced to break new ground. They often settled in regions 
where no white man had lived before, and it was left entirely 
to themselves to supply whatever religious and cultural life they 
might wish to have. Quite naturally, therefore, they brought with 
them their own languages and institutions, and had they not done 
so, it is doubtful whether there would be today so many thrifty 
communities scattered throughout the United States as there are. 
That we do not infrequently find Yankees who seem to lack this 
element of thrift and progressiveness, I believe, is mainly due to the 
fact that these same Yankees, or their ancestors, deliberately ignored 
their religious and intellectual heritage. 

At this point it might also be well to call attention to the fact 
that the descendants of these pioneers, many of whom still live in the 
“large communities of their compatriots” are among America’s 
staunchest and most loyal citizens. Professor Fitz-Gerald asserts 
this himself when he writes: 

“. . . L recognize freely the loyalty of most of our citizens of for- 
eign birth or of recent descent (and I am not thinking merely of our 
recent war-time experience, with its crucial test of patriotism, but I 
have in mind also what might be called a peace-time loyalty to our 
ideals: the sanctity of the Sabbath, for example), and I recognize 
that some of our most disloyal citizens, in both war-time and peace- 
time relation to our ideals, are citizens who can count ten genera- 
tions of American-born ancestors.” 
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Later on in his article Professor Fitz-Gerald discusses the exist- 
ence of other languages besides the official one in such countries 
as France and Spain, and in spite of all there may be to object to 
in such a state of affairs, he wants it clearly understood that he is 
not arguing for the suppression of the local languages in the cases 
he cites. “But,” he continues, “I am arguing for the recognition of 
only one language as the official language in a given country. Cer- 
tainly, every loyal American citizen is eager to second this state- 
ment, but certainly there is no danger that English will ever have a 
rival as the official language of the United States. If foreign 
languages are still spoken exclusively in certain parts of our country, 
I do not believe it is due to any deliberate unwillingness on the part 
of the foreigners concerned to use the English language. If Pro- 
fessor Fitz-Gerald lived in a foreign community, | am convinced 
that he would be impressed by the eagerness with which the present 
generation substitutes the English language for the language of 
their parents in the majority of cases. Unfortunately, very few of 
them consider it worth while to become good bi-linguists. The Span- 
ish-speaking inhabitants of our border states should be encouraged 
to study and preserve the Spanish language. English they will all 
learn well in time. It is their Spanish that is being forgotten. 

There is nothing that most young people are more sensitive about 
than the language they speak. As soon as they enter the public 
schools, the children of foreign parents are immediately impressed 
with the fact that it is better form not to have anything to do with 
foreigners if it can be avoided, and it is often amusing to notice how 
many of them become expert in concealing their foreign extraction. 
I remember one girl in the high school which I attended, who, at 
the same time she was laboring in order to acquire a scanty 
knowledge of Spanish, tried her best to forget the Italian which was 
spoken in her home. Upon being asked whether her knowledge of 
Italian did not help her in her Spanish studies, she deliberately re- 
plied that she never spoke Italian. Her case can be duplicated 
almost everywhere, and it records an interesting aspect of American 
intolerance. 

In the foregoing, I have tried to analyze a few prejudices which 
seem to be fairly representative of the attitude taken by a great 
many Americans at the present time toward things foreign. If such 
an attitude should ever become a permanently accepted one, I do 
not believe that all our efforts to encourage students to get a 
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thorough familiarity with languages other than English will be of 
much avail. We cannot encourage and discourage at the same time 
and still expect good results, and that is exactly what many are 
doing in regard to foreign languages at the present moment. 

Spanish is undoubtedly the foreign language with which the 
people of the United States will have most to do in the future, due 
principally to the proximity of the Central and South American 
countries. I shall consequently conclude by suggesting a few would- 
be reforms in the general attitude towards foreign languages in the 
United States, on the basis of which I believe so great an interest 
in Spanish can be created that students will not feel satisfied simply 
by being able to decipher a few pages of Spanish prose, but will 
demand of themselves an ability to use the language with compara- 
tive fluency in writing and speaking as well. 

(1) More vigorous attempts should be made to get rid of na- 
tional and racial prejudices. We should all understand that true 
patriotism does not mean self-glorification and suspicion of our 
neighbors. 

(2) Questions of language should be separated from political 
matters and propaganda. 

(3) Correct speech should be encouraged as a fine art among 
all classes. Uneducated people are interested in music; by a little 
encouragement they could also become interested in improving their 
language. This is really a fundamental factor, for interest in one’s 
own tongue leads one to take up the study of a foreign language 
more intelligently and with greater enthusiasm. 

(4) Those who inherit a knowledge of Spanish, or other for- 
eign language, from their parents should be encouraged to regard 
such a knowledge as an asset, and not as a thing of which they need 
feel ashamed. New Mexico and the Southwest generally are places 
where the study of Spanish should be encouraged in all the schools, 
perhaps even in the grades. 

(5) The direct method of teaching Spanish should be adopted 
as far as possible. 

(6) Students should be encouraged to subscribe for Spanish 
and Spanish-American magazines and periodicals, so that their inter- 
est in things Spanish does not cease with their last Spanish class. 

(7) The interchange of lecturers and students between Spanish- 
speaking countries and the United States should be increased still 
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(8) Travel in Spanish-speaking lands should be encouraged gen- 
erally, fellowships for American students, etc. 

There are various other ways in which an interest in a good com- 
mand of Spanish can be stimulated, but, above everything else, 
and this is a point that should be strongly emphasized, the future 
success Of Spanish studies in the United States will depend upon a 
general willingness to recognize the merits of the Hispanic peoples 
and culture. That, and not the commercial value of Spanish alone, 
will ever insure a permanent interest among us in being able to 
speak and write the Spanish language well. 


HALFDAN GREGERSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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ESTUDIOS LITERARIOS: JOSE MARTI 


I. Et Hompre 


José Marti, es una de las personalidades mas grandes de 
America. Carlyle le habria incluido en su libro Los Héroes, mas, al 
querer definir su grandeza no habria podido clasificarla en el estrecho 
circulo de una sola actividad humana. Porque José Marti es grande 
en todo. El es, si la expresion se me permite, un hombre total, con 
todas las nobles cualidades de la inteligencia desarrolladas hasta un 
maximo grado de perfeccionamiento. Hombre de una energia a 
tola prueba, realizo el ideal de Federico Nietzsche de darse por 
entero a una causa, y con creces. Porque si se entrego todo a las 
actividades practicas de la vida, superando_a cualquier moderno 
“hombre de accion’, vivid también en un renovado dinamismo in- 
telectual, ejercitando la fuerza creadora de su cerebro en subida 
perenne y purificando su conciencia moral hasta dejarla en eterna 
claridad de infancia. Un estudio sobre la personalidad literaria de 
Marti, es decir, lo que el critico inglés habria llamado El Héroe 
Como Poeta ha de ser necesariamente un estudio fragmentario de su 
personalidad. Ya otros escritores han estudiado a Marti como 
educador, como, maestro de la infancia, como hombre de accion, 
como patriota. Mas tarde alguien hablara del apostol, del padre de 
familia, del orador, del periodista. Y cuando estas diferentes ex- 
presiones de su genio se hayan explicado y definido tendremos la 
biografia completa de este profesor de energias y diremos con 
Miguel de Unamuno: Nada menos que todo un hombre. 

En el campo de la literatura, Marti ha sido llamado precursor de 
nuevos movimientos y escuelas. Otra vez ensanchamos el valor del 
concepto y le llamamos precursor de hombres, porque, adelantandose 
a su época, la vida de Marti es anunciadora de civilizaciones ya per- 
fectas en que el amor ha de ser la harmonia, y el anhelo divino (asi 
queremos llamar al vuelo del espiritu) no un dolor, como son hoy 
todas las ideas, sino un progresar sin limites en la felicidad. Recono- 
ciendo como base fundamental la bondad del espiritu humano, y 
considerando la maldad como una enfermedad accidental causada 
por nuestra ignorancia, debemos confiar en un mundo futuro en que 
nuestra vida tenga la atraccion de los paraisos religiosos. Guerras, 
opresiones, vicios, ;qué son sino un mero defecto de educacién? 
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Cuando desaparezca el! patriotismo mal entendido, cuando aban- 
donemos el orgullo y la arrogancia de nuestros actos, cuando con- 
cretemos nuestras creencias divinas, cuando el amor del hombre por 
el hombre no sea una conveniencia social sino una fuerza emocional, 
entonces, y solo entonces, habremos conseguido lo que buscamos 
durante tantos siglos. Marti es una promesa de estas sociedades, es 
una vertical luminosa que sefala una posibilidad, mas aun, una 
verdad hacia la cual deben orientarse los timones. Jose Marti per- 
tenece a los siglos. Ayudemos entonces a explicar su grandeza, y si 
como hombre es el precursor de nuevas sociedades, como poeta 
anuncia una nueva actitud estética, una manera diferente de inter- 
pretar y de explicar la belleza. Al analizar su obra poética tra- 
taremos preferentemente de aquello que le sefala anunciador de ese 
movimiento tonificante que hemos dado en llamar el Modernismo. 
Cierto es que contribuyd a él menos que Asuncion Silva y que 
Gutiérrez Najera, pero su lirismo sefala ya una transicién, un gran 
deseo de renovar, de ensayar formas diferentes. 

Al escribir sobre la vida de un hombre tan esclarecido como José 
Marti debemos andar muy cuidadosos con la frase, que cada juicio 
debe estar inspirado en la exactitud y en la verdad. Lo primero que 
nos llama la atencion en este hombre es la excepcional grandeza de su 
vida en un ambiente de degradacién moral. Marti es uno de esos 
hombres que caminan entre constantes renovaciones hacia alturas 
presentidas, porque, nacido en una época de tirania y de vergiienza, 
cuando el moldear la vida a la fuerza avasalladora del terror era lo 
prudente, no dejé que sus fuegos libertarios se extinguieran, ni 
formo en las filas de los aduladores que sonreian servilmente al latigo 
opresor. 

Por el ano 1830 la independencia de los paises hispano-americanos 
estaba asegurada y reconocida por las potencias europeas. 
Unicamente la Isla de Cuba seguia siendo el centro realista. Int- 
tiles habian sido los esfuerzos de unos pocos. La voces encendidas 
de José Maria Heredia se perdieron en la indiferencia general. Nos 
cuenta Fermin Valdés Dominguez que aquélla era una época crimi- 
nal en la que se esclavizaba al hombre para levantar alcazares al vicio 
y a los placeres, y con la sangre y las lagrimas de los esclavos 
atesoraban en sus arcas los ricos hacendados y negreros, muchos 
millones de pesos. Que el dominador amparaba a los sefiores que 
se arrastraban a sus pies, con servilismo mas repugnante que el que 
imponian a los negros, a quienes humillaban con el latigo, y con la 
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vida miserable e inmoral, a que estaban condenados Que en Habana 
el movimiento intelectual y politico obedecia a la voluntad del Capi- 
tan General, y que se pagaba en las carceles y en el destierro el 
delito de amar a la libertad y la defensa del derecho y de la justicia. 
Es decir, que era esta una época de terror organizado. Y era aqui 
donde Marti amaba la libertad, es decir Amaba, asi en absoluto, 
porque ; qué significa esto de amar a la libertad sino un gran deseo 
de bienestar comun, un gran anhelo por ver a todos felices, o en las 
mismas palabras, un gran amor? Y una llama de amor viva fué 
toda su existencia, no solo de amor por su Cuba, un pais, sino por 
los hombres, un amor inagotable, divino como el de Santa Teresa y 
humano como aquél que guid los pasos de nuestro gran Alonso 
Quijano. Me argiiréis que nuestro don Quijote trabajaba por amor 
de Dulcinea, y yo os agrego que es éste un gran error, 0 mejor una 
verdad, porque para él su Dulcinea estaba en Sancho, y en las don- 
cellas cautivas, y en el muchacho que vapuleara Juan Haldudo, el 
Rico y en todos los demas. Cierto que nuestro don Quijote necesitaba 
el pretexto para concretar su amor abstracto y para recibirlo ademas 
en los momentos amargos de su vida, que fueron los mas. Asi Marti 
adoraba a su pais para concretar y precisar ese gran amor de 
humanidad que le corria por la sangre y para recibir el amor de 
Cuba en las grandes pruebas. Pero sabemos que también amaba a 
los hombres de todas partes, a los hombres nifios en especial, caballe- 
ros de mafiana, como él dijo. Y por ese amor le mantearon, y le 
pasearon en fiesta por las calles de Barcelona a horcajadas sobre un 
burro, y le encerraron en prisiones y le hicieron beber el vinagre de 
los destierros. Pero, qué era esto para tan gran héroe? Era mas 
fuego interior, mas ansia de sacrificio. Y asi corrid por Espafia, 
México, los Estados Unidos, Centro América y Venezuela predicando 
su amor, hablando a los hombres de buena voluntad, amigos y 
enemigos: preparando caballeros del futuro desde su revista neoyor- 
quina Edad De Oro y haciendo soldados y patriotas con los cuales 
obtener la libertad de su nacién. El 19 de Mayo de 1895 le mataron; 
y es ahora que sus discipulos empiezan a decir quien fué ese José 
Marti, todavia nebuloso, ahora que empiezan bidgrafos y criticos a 
buscarle, porque en su sencillez era demasiado complejo, como todo 
lo grande. 

Y no le encontramos todavia, que acostumbrados a heroes par- 
ciales—Bolivar, Sarmiento, Dario—nos quedamos en un silencio 
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admirativo y no ascertamos a mirarle el cogollo sangrante de su 
corazon. 

Dice Gomez Romero en admirable acierto, que Marti tenia 
capacidad natural de sufrimiento. Es decir, era hombre, y de esos 
que supieron encontrarse a si mismos por exceso de dolor. El dolor 
nos hace meditar en las vanidades de la vida. A cada rato El De 
Morir Tenemos nos recuerda el gusano, y entonces es cuando nuestro 
.yo eterno se agita furiosamente y expresa tragicamente su deseo de 
eternidad. Y todos trémulos queremos salvar a este Yo que nos 
suplica y que se nos muere tendiéndole por fin la tabla salvadora 
para que quede por los siglos de los siglos vivo y palpitante en la 
palabra escrita. Verdad es que las civilizaciones occidentales en- 
gafadas por una concepcion positivista de la vida han declarado 
guerra a muerte al dolor. En ellas ha desparecido el sentimiento 
tragico de la vida y los hombres de hoy se han convertido en seres 
temerosos del analisis y de la pasion. Carlos Octavio Bunge queria 
probar en su libro Nuestra América que la tristeza criolla es uno de 
los grandes defectos del hispano-americano. Yo creo que toda 
tristeza es hija de una agitada ebullicion interna, de un continuo 
meditar en los problemas trascendentales de la vida y de la muerte y 
que la risa es Unicamente un signo de buena salud y de indiferencia 
mental. Marti buscaba pues el dolor. No quiero decir que el suyo 
fuera un dolor literario, tan comun en nuestro ciclo modernista, sino 
un dolor de hombre, de carne predestinada a las huesas, y por eso 
era sereno, sin gritos de desesperacion y sin retorcimiemtos ner- 
viosos. El dolor que nace de la meditacién es silencioso, es macizo, 
es de una solemne y tragica magestad. Mas tarde hablaré del otro 
dolor, del dolor teatral de nuestros poetas modernistas, que proviene 
de Francia y que tiene muy poco, o nada, del estoicismo espafiol. 

Rubén Dario, aquel otro Job de nuestro tiempo, tuvo dos ojos 
comprensivos para mirar el alma del maestro. En un articulo Ileno 
da carifio dijo de Marti: “Subié a Dios por la compasion y por el 
dolor. Padecié mucho Marti, desde tunicas consumidoras del tem- 
peramento y de la enfermedad, hasta la inmensa pena del sefialado 
que se siente desconocido ante la general estolidez del ambiente ; y por 
ultimo, desbordante de amor y de patriédtica locura, consagrése a 
seguir una triste estrella, la estrella solitaria de la isla, estrella 
engafiosa que Ilevé a ese desventurado rey mago a caer de pronto 
en la mas negra muerte”. 


ArtTuRO Torres RIOSECO 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 


A Maryland woman conceived the noble idea of inviting the 
women of the other Americas to a Pan-American Conference which 
was to be held in connection with the third convention of the National 
League of Women Voters of the United States. Various Pan- 
American conferences of men had taken place but never had there 
been one of the women of the Americas, and therefore the successful 
outcome of this one, the first of its kind, was of especial interest. 

The main purpose of the undertaking was that of increasing 
friendly relationships between the women of the United States and 
those of Central and South America, Mexico, Canada and the nearby 
islands. 

In the autumn of 1921 official invitations were sent to all the 
countries of North and South America asking them to send delegates 
to this conference. Every country, with one exception, accepted the 
invitation through its diplomatic representative and the women of 
22 American governments assembled to exchange ideas and to form 
friendships. There were in all 31 official delegates from the 22 coun- 
tries, besides 22 other representatives of various women’s organiza- 
tions of these countries and many others who came as visitors purely 
through personal interest. In addition to these there was a group of 
Spanish-American students who were finishing their education in the 
United States. When the large number of women who came from 
Canada, and all those who represented the United States were added 
to the number of Spanish speaking guests the total amounted to about 
1600 persons—an unexpectedly large and powerful gathering. 

A brief description of some of the delegates will be interesting in 
order to show the importance which the foreign governments attached 
to this meeting of women. From Brazil was sent the intelligent and 
attractive Dona Berta Lutz, who is one of the most distinguished 
young women of her country and the first to occupy the position of 
secretary of the National Museum of Brazil. Her eloquent speeches 
in beautiful English won for her much admiration and applause. 
Venezuela did us the honor of sending the highly cultured and charm- 
ing Sefiora de Quevara. Chile was represented by three delegates : 
of these the young and charming Srta. Mandujano was the leader. 
For five years Srta. Mandujano had been a student in the United 
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States and today she is a well known teacher and writer in Chile. 
She quite won the sympathy and praise of the entire assembly by her 
words, which were simple and serious but at the same time full of 
feeling and sentiment. From Mexico came five women in an official 
group under the leadership of Srta. Elena Torres. Srta. Torres is 
well known throughout her country on account of her educational 
and charitable work in behalf of the poor women and children of 
Mexico. The other delegates who accompanied her are also among 
the most progressive and advanced of Mexico, being each one a 
writer, teacher, or social worker. 

From this short description of a few of the delegates one may 
realize that in this conference were assembled some of the most intel- 
ligent, best educated and progressive women of the three Americas. 

In the sessions of the conference the following topics were dis- 
cussed: child welfare, education, women in industry, and the civil 
and political status of women. The official delegate from each coun- 
try was given the opportunity to speak on each topic and some of 
their reports were truly illuminating and at times surprising. 

In this review only the most notable ideas of a few of these women 
can be reproduced, as it would be necessary to write a whole book in 
order to do justice to all of them. 

In regard to child welfare all of the delegates manifested the 
greatest interest. Dofia Lutz of Brazil said that children were of the 
first importance in her country but that up to the present time there 
were very few laws for their protection. Srta. Mandujano of Chile 
informed us that in her country they had just passed a compulsory 
education law which made it illegal for a child to work in a factory 
until he was 14 years of age. In Chile, as in many of the other Span- 
ish-American countries, there had been established “La Gota de 
Leche”—a sort of free milk station—and in some schools free lunch- 
eons were furnished for poor children. The lack and need of a central 
organization for the protection of children was emphasized. Sra. de 
Quirés of Costa Rica named a long list of organizations in her coun- 
try which were working for the welfare of the children, and Sra. de 
Quevara described the advance made by Venezuela in works of a char- 
itable nature. 

Delegates from many of the Spanish-American countries spoke of 
the large families which are so common with them. The representa- 
tive of Ecuador said that it was considered almost a dishonor there to 
have a family of less than six children, and in Colombia families of 12 
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to 14 children were said to be quite common. However, through lack 
of intelligent care the death of young children is a frequent occurrence 
and, in the opinion of these women, “fewer children, better cared for,” 
would be a decided advantage for their countries. 

Another topic of general interest was that of education. In Chile 
the compulsory education law is well enforced. In this country as in 
many countries with Spanish customs there is a general tendency 
toward the study of the professions. The majority of the young 
students wish to become either doctors or lawyers. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been established a number of schools which offer 
practical courses and it is now quite the fashion for a young engaged 
woman to take courses in domestic science the year preceding her 
marriage. Obligatory service in the army of Chile does much in the 
way of educating the backwoodsmen of the country. Although in 
former times the majority of the advanced students went to Europe 
to finish their education, since the opening of the Panama canal, 
according to the delegate, the young people in great numbers are 
coming to the United States to study. 

We were informed that in Costa Rica more is spent for education 
than for military or commercial purposes, or in fact for any other 
department of the government; and that the ambition of Costa Rica 
is to have her people one hundred per cent literate. These words 
were received with much applause. 

What they are accomplishing in Mexico is almost marvelous. 
There is being waged a vigorous fight against illiteracy; the present 
government has appropriated millions of pesos for this work; a 
whole army of teachers are working under the direction of the 
government and many others are teaching voluntarily. There is also 
a system of traveling teachers who go on horseback from one village 
to another and wherever they find a group of Indians or peons who 
wish to learn they stop and teach them “the three r’s.” Exceedingly 
enthusiastic about her work was one of the delegates who was a 
teacher of this kind. Besides the traveling schools there have also 
been established libraries which pass from town to town. In addition 
to these educational measures social centers have been started where 
there are free movies for the poor and where free instruction is offered 
in music, an art for which the Mexicans show unusual appreciation 
and talent. While elementary education is being advanced higher 
eclucation ‘is not being neglected. The present educational movement 
in Mexico is not limited to the Mexican point of view but is planned 
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along broader Pan-American lines. Many students are being sent by 
the government to the United States to study, and in turn students 
from the United States are invited to come to the universities of 
Mexico. 

In regard to the subject of the legal status of women in the Spanish- 
American countries, there were some statements which were very sur- 
prising. For example, according to the revelations of Sra. Vitale of 
Uruguay, this little country is the most advanced of all—even more so 
than the United States in this respect. Legislation there is exceed- 
ingly favorable to women and to the working classes. They have the 
law which forbids more than an eight-hour working day and which 
makes obligatory one day of rest each week. Seats or chairs must be 
furnished girls and women who work in factories or offices. All edu- 
cation is free, even in the most advanced schools and colleges. There 
is also a pension for the aged. Any person of 60 years of age may 
obtain this pension from the government by making application for it. 
Poorhouses do not exist in Uruguay because there is no real poverty 
there. Neither do they permit capital punishment; criminals are 
obliged to work or they may be sent to houses of correction. After 
hearing this description of the admirable conditions in Uruguay 
someone in the audience asked if these laws were man-made as in 
other countries. The sefiora answered, “We, the women, made them, 
or at least we inspired them, and the men put them into effect.” 

Conditions such as those in Uruguay are, however, the exception 
rather than the rule in Spanish-American countries. The delegate 
from Ecuador, for example, showed that the laws there are exceed- 
ingly severe and restrictive in regard to the privileges and rights of 
women. 

The next topic for discussion was woman suffrage. Mrs. Catt, 
President of the International League of Women Voters, made the 
statement that this movement had begun in the northern countries and 
now had extended to such an extent that South America was the only 
one of all the continents in which the women had no say in the govern- 
ment. In not one of the South American countries do the women 
have the suffrage. However, judging from the speeches and the 
enthusiasm of the delegates, it will not be long before they obtain this 
right in some of the countries, as for example, in Uruguay and Brazil. 
It appeared that a sort of rivalry had sprung up between these two 
countries in their endeavor to be the first to gain this advanced step. 
Srta. Lutz, speaking of the situation in Brazil, said that the women 
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there did not desire the suffrage as a right but rather as a greater 
opportunity to help their country—especially the children and the 
poor women. In regard to suffrage in Chile, Srta. Mandujano said 
that they preferred to educate and prepare their women for political 
life before considering the vote, for, as she poetically stated, in order 
to construct a noble edifice it was necessary first to make the bricks, 
and they wanted their bricks to be of pure gold—the gold of educa- 
tion and understanding. 

As a result of the speeches and the keen interest in the problems 
relating to the women of the Americas, Sra. Vitale of Uruguay pro- 
posed the formation of a great Pan-American alliance of women. 
The purpose of this organization is not that of winning the suffrage 
in the Spanish-American countries but that of awakening in women 
the realization of their duties to society and of educating them in the 
knowledge of the important part which they play in the life of man- 
kind. But when once this is accomplished the vote will follow as a 
natural result. 

The future rather than the present will tell what this conference 
of women has really accomplished. However, without doubt, it was 
one of the most important events which have ever taken place to help 
in combatting the ignorance and apathy which exist in the United 
States toward our neighbors of the south, and at the same time to 
destroy the false ideas which the Spanish-Americans have of the 
Yankees. 

Mrs. Bowen, the official delegate of the United States, said that the 
bonds of friendship and mutual interest which were formed at this 
conference among the women of the United States and those of Span- 
ish America would be even more powerful in their influence than the 
Monroe Doctrine itself. And, as another delegate stated, the peace 
of the whole world may have been brought a little nearer realization 
by this Pan-American conference of women, for, as she stated, “when 
all the women agree, when they are friends, the men will not dare to 
start wars.” 

Brita L. Horner 


Dickinson HicuH ScHOOL 
Jersey City, N. J. 














A MONTH IN THE COLLEGE OF THE PYRENEES 


At the end of four weeks in the Summer Schools in Sarria, it is 
with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret that I shall attempt to 
give a few of my impressions of our daily life under the gentle but 
effective direction of our dean Miss Carolina Marcial-Dorado, our 
“graciosa Senorita,” as we liked to call her. It is very clear to me 
that the unqualified success of this first and most critical season of 
the College of the Pyrenees has been entirely due to her exceptional 
ability to inspire her students to take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. For this reason the future of the enterprise remains well- 
assured for so long as she may be connected with it. 

Being an “Independiente” and therefore not traveling with the 
Temple Tourists, I took the privilege of coming to Sarria somewhat 
ahead of the others, so that I was so fortunate as to see Miss Mar- 
cial gathering together her forces in preparation for the descent of 
the thirty-two students on Sunday, the 16th of July. These tired 
travellers arrived from various parts of Europe at the end of a long, 
hot summer’s day, to find just inside the high walls of our garden 
a welcome fitted to the individual need of each one, an abundant 
supper and cool, inviting rooms. 

The first days were spent in arranging schedules for our work 
and in learning to know one another and our lovely surroundings, 
but with a surprising rapidity we found ourselves in a routine and 
able to begin, in earnest, to profit by our privileges. Sr. Marcial- 
Dorado, Sr. Romera-Navarro, and Sr. Campistro have lived here 
in the college and have been our constant companions and friends,— 
no small service on their parts, as our demands upon their time and 
patience were incessant. The language of the school has been Span- 
ish and those who knew little have received always the same courtesy 
and attention as those who knew more, to the end that, on this last 
day, one feels sure that everyone can register improvement in 
“facilidad.” These professors and our “Sefiorita” had, too, the 
responsibility of the excursions, as well as their daily classes in con- 
versation, syntax and phonetics. Our lectures in Literature, Art, 
and History were given, respectively, by Doctors Parpal, Amorés 
and de la Torre of the University of Barcelona, the doors of which 
were opened, for our benefit, to admit summer students for the first 
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time in its history. These eminent “Senores” brought to their 
classes a spirit of friendly enthusiasm that could not fail to inspire 
us to effort, and, together with our official “Medico” and his guitar, 
they have done much to help us to interpret Spain. As the majority 
of us were either advanced students or teachers of Spanish and had 
probably covered some of the ground before, perhaps the greatest 
value of these lectures has been, not so much of their actual subject 
matter, as in their presentation in Spain, by Spaniards, from a Span- 
ish point of view. Owing to the extremely limited space of time, 
they were given of necessity somewhat cursorily, but in such a way 
as to open up many avenues of suggestion to the students, who have 
had, too, the benefit and privilege of much informal help and en- 
couragement, out of class. The courses were so arranged as to 
supplement each other, in order that we might follow, simultaneously, 
the historic, literary and artistic development of the country and as 
many of the lectures were thoroughly illustrated with lantern 
slides, even those who had a very elementary knowledge of the 
language were able to absorb valuable facts. 

Our mornings have been devoted to classes and perhaps a few 
hours of the afternoons to preparatory work. Otherwise. we have 
been free to come and go, as we pleased, conforming only to such 
rules as would keep us intact as a “Family” and would be consistent 
with Miss Marcial’s ideas of a “buen espiritu.” 

Understanding very well the American propensity for “something 
doing,” she has allowed us little time for possible homesickness or 
ennui. In Barcelona we have seen, wnder his own kind auspices, the 
studio of the artist Carlos Vasquez; we have been taken, by the Al- 
calde to the School of Los Nifos del Mar, where Cataluna takes 
care of some of her tubercular children; we have been to the beauti- 
ful, gothic cathedral and to the other churches of historical impor- 
tance, as well as to the Museum in which are stored the ancient, 
musty archives of the Kings of Aragon; and by way of celebrating 
an idle Sunday afternoon, we went to a Bull-fight. We had a day in 
Tarragona, where we walked on Roman walls and saw a Roman 
aqueduct and were slipped into a side door of a closed cathedral, by 
a kindly “Sacerdote,” that we might not go away disappointed. 
Every week a member of the faculty has given us an informal talk 
from which we were intended to learn many things concerning the 
Politics, Letters and Art of Spain, and from which we did learn, 
incidentally, many things concerning the Soul of the Spanish na- 
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tion, so fundamentally like our own. Above all, perhaps, we have 
learnt here, in Sarria the true meaning of Democracy, the kind of 
Democracy that knows how to value the talent of the little laundress 
who dances the “Jota,” as genuinely as it values the genius of the 
great Vasquez, who painted a portrait of his King. 

Our two “Veladas,” in charge of the resident professors were 
received with much applause from audiences enthusiastic, though 
small in numbers, as most of us preferred to be “Caste.” Under able 
Spanish direction we did not hesitate to attempt to represent “‘tore- 
ros,” “frailes,” ‘“campesinas,” and “bonitas gitanas,” and possibly 
we enjoyed these impromptu, amateur “piezas”’ as much as the “Pavo 
Real” and the “Arco Iris” of the professionals, on the two occasions 
of our visits to the theatres of Barcelona. 

On a day of “fiesta” we journeyed up to San Cugat de Valles, in 
the hills above us, to see its ancient church and monastery and to 
have a picnic supper on a grassy slope at sunset time. A lovely 
valley spread itself out around us and the gray, craggy peaks of 
Montserrate rose against the horizon, reminding us that we were 
to make a pilgrimage to its heights the following Sunday. To get 
there in a day, we had to leave Sarria very early in the morning, but 
there was time to see the famous Virgin, to kneel before the altar 
with its thousand candles illuminating the old monastery church, 
to climb in the funicular to the regions of the hermits’ mountain 
huts and to see a view beautiful beyond description. 

Our longest week-end trip was to the Balearic Islands, We 
sailed out into the path of a full moon one Friday night, and next 
morning found ourselves in a transparent, tropical world, with a 
fairy castle on a hill and the spires of the Cathedral appearing above 
the roofs of Palma. All morning we wandered through the streets 
of a picturesque little town and along its ramparts paying a visit to 
the Cathedral rising above the old walls by the sea and buying 
bright, Mallorcan shawls in dingy little shops. A group of us 
bathed with enthusiasm in the Mediterranean, in the afternoon, re- 
turning refreshed and breathless, just in time to climb to Bellver to 
see the sunset. We spent one long happy day in motors, stopping 
first at the Carthusian Monastery in Valldemosa for the sake of 
George Sand and Chopin, hurrying on through orchards of gnarled, 
old olive trees to Miramar and Soller and home through mountain 
passes, in time to sail for Barcelona Sunday night, that we might 
be at our desks for Monday’s classes. 
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Our official “Closing,” with speeches by the professors and 
diplomas tied with Spanish colours, took place, with much felicity 
on the 12th of August, and a night or two before, we celebrated 
our unofficial ending by a fancy dress ball in the Salon de Actos. 
Salamancan students danced with gypsy maids, whilst troubadors 
and guardia-civiles stepped out with dusky “seforitas’” and charm- 
ing mallorquinas. A vivid little Moorish dancer captivated a 
Velazquez “Caballero” and Boabdil el Chico carried off the prize. 

Now that we are about to say good-bye, we are surrounded by 
an atmosphere of bustle and impending separation. Cards and ad- 
dresses are being exchanged and vows of eternal friendship made. 
Through the open doors one sees suit-cases full of fans and mantillas, 
the “recuerdos” that are going back to the United States. Yet, in 
the end, our most lasting “recuerdos” may be the memories by 
which we shall visualize, in the future, this month in Catalufa; a 
memory, perhaps, of the old “Castillo” of Palma disappearing on 
the horizon, whilst the distant notes of a guitar come across the 
waters of the bay to mingle with the happy voices of our American 
girls on the deck of the Jaime I; or it may be a memory of jewelled 
light in a shadowy cathedral and the blessing of a peasant woman 
for a word of comfort; a memory of moonlight in the college gar- 
den, with a summer breeze stirring the pines and bringing us the 
fragrance of accacia; a memory of a slender, Spanish cross against 
a sunset sky. 


ANNE M. Roppins 
SarriA, BARCELONA, SPAIN 











A ROMANCE OF LUIS VELEZ DE GUEVARA 


Exception made of the dramatic compositions of Luis Vélez de 
Guevara, very little verse of the ingenious author of the Diablo cojuelo 
has come to light. Unfortunate in most details of his life, misfortune 
has pursued him also on the literary side. Though fertile and pro- 
ductive as an author, he had the satisfaction of seeing only a small 
part of his literary output appear in print during his lifetime. In 
recent years interest in his work has attracted the attention of investi- 
gators and some hitherto unpv>'ished verses have appeared.' 

In the case of verse not spec...cally attributed to Vélez perhaps no 
absolutely sure means of identification remains. It is well known, 
however, that the author, following a practice common in the poets of 
his day, adopted a poetic name. He chose that of Lauro, and any 
otherwise unidentified verse of the early seventeenth century in which 
a Lauro figures may with reasonable safety be assigned to Vélez. 
The romance published below, in which Lauro sings his sorrows and 
disillusions, is but typical of much of the verse of the day and scores 
of similar compositions can be found in the Romancero general and 
other collections. While contributing nothing to the literary fame of 
Velez, it is valuable as being an addition to the slowly accumulating 
fund of his work. It is, so far as the writer has been able to deter- 
mine, unpublished elsewhere. 

Two manuscript versions of the romance exist in the Biblioteca 
Nacional at Madrid. One is found in Ms. 2856, ff. 60 r-61 r; the 
other is found in Ms. 3915 (Parnaso espafiol, IV), ff. 192 v—193 r. 
We give below the text of Ms. 2856 with the variant readings found 
in Ms. 3915. One or two corrections, which the reader can easily 
control by the variants, have been introduced. Abbreviations have 
been resolved, punctuation and capitals supplied, but the spelling of 
the manuscript has been faithfully observed. In the notes, A = Ms. 
2856, B = Ms. 3915. 

Joun M. Hitt 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


'D. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin published eight poems of Vélez in the 
Revista de Aragén, 1902, pp. 573-583. Four of these were reprinted and 
another added by D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin in the Revista de Archivos, 
1908, pp. 62-78. In the Revista critica hispano-americana, Afio V (1919), 
num. 2, D. Angel Lacalle Fernandez published seven poems taken from 
Ms. 3700 of the Biblioteca Nacional. Cf. also Gallardo, Ensayo, No. 1050, 
where this ms. is described and where six other poems by Vélez in the same 
ms. are inserted. 
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f.00r. 

al pie de vna fuente clara, 

donde olorosos jazmines 

y madreselvas se enlacgan, > 
cuya suaue corriente, 

por vna y por otra vanda, 

enrriquecen acgucenas, 

alhelis y rosas blancas, 8 
resuena el nombre de Filis; 

que vna voz doliente y flaca 

le repite muchas vezes, 

y casi todas acaba: 12 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; f. 60 v. 

que esta vida es muy cansada. 
Es el desdichado Lauro, 

que el tiempo le desengafia 

de los engafios de Filis, 

a quien dize cruel, yngrata: 18 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada, 
Filis fue al primer concierto 

amorosa, dulce, y blanda: 

rostro tierno y amoroso, 

para dar al alma caga. 24 


Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada. 
Los ojos pone en el cielo, 

y al ayre quexas derrama; 

y con ser el viento viento, 

las reciue y acompaiia: 30 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada. 
Muero entre agenas sospechas 

y propias desconfiangas, 

sin temor de nueuo oluido; 

que siempre temi mudanga. 36 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada. 
Quantas desculpas dé Filis 

la condenan por culpada; 

que en los negocios de veras 

no tienen culpas entrada. 42 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada. 
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Las lagrimas de tus ojos, 

ya sé, Filis, que son falsas, 

y que sobre falso curan, 

pues dexan fuera la mancha. 48 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada. 
Filis me dio vn tiempo vida, 

y Filis sola me mata; 

y pues Filis me aborrece, f.6l r. 

y pues Filis fue la causa, 54 
ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada, 
No siento parte en el cuerpo, 

ni menos la tiene el alma, 

que con golpe conocido 

no esté por Filis llagada. 60 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada,. 


A Valerio le remito, 

Filis falsa, la venganga, 

y que te pague, pastora, 

como tu pagas, y él paga. 66 
Ya no mas, Filis, no mas; 

que esta vida es muy cansada. 





2. B. junto de vna fuente clara. 

4. A. y madreselua se enlaca; B. mil madreselbas enlazan. 
8. B. alelises y rrosa blanca. 

15. B. Es el piadoso Lauro. 

21-24. B. inserts here vv. 26-30. 


23. B. rostro tierno y engafioso. 

24. B. para dar a la alma caga. 

29. B. y con ser el viento junto. 

33. A. Muere entre a. s.; B. Muero entre a. s. 
38. B. Quantas disculpas da Filis. 
42. B. no tiene (sic) burlas entrada. 
48. B.y dexan dentro la llaga. 

53. B. i por Filis me aborresco. 

54. B. y pues Filis es la causa. 

56. B. adds: Filis falsa, la benganga. 
58. B. no menos la tiene el a. 

66. B. como me paga (sic) i el paga. 














THE ENDINGS ATE AND OTE IN SPANISH WORDS 
OF MEXICAN ORIGIN 


The grammar of the Academy, Sec. 182, sub -ote, -ota, says: 
“Despectivo, con valor aumentativo o diminutivo, en nombres y ad- 
jetivos: islote y picota, de isla y pica; barbarote y blancote, de bar- 
baro y blanco. Otros nombres con esta terminacién son mejicanos, 
como camote, cayote, etc.—V éase, etc.” 

Can it be possible that the Academy intends that the eager student 
shall believe that -ote is a suffix occurring in Nahuatl or in Spanish 
words derived therefrom? Evidently sufijo and terminacion are used 
interchangeably in the part of the grammar concerned, since in the 
same article under ulento, olento, we read: “De esta terminacion 
(ulento, olento) procede el sufijo iento, que vemos en calenturiento, 
mugriento, etc., de calentura, mugre, etc.” 

The matter is made very clear indeed by a comparison with the 
entry under -ate in the same article, which reads: “En voces de origen 
mejicano, como chocolate, tomate, etc., y en pocos derivados, de nom- 
bres de frutos casi todos, denotando material: almendrate y uvate de 
almendra y uva.” 

Quite evidently both -ate and -ote are, then, according to the 
Academy, suffixes that occur in words of Nahuatl origin, since the 
examples given deal with Nahuatl or “mexicano” par excellence. 

Most Nahuatl nouns and adjectives standing in absolute construc- 
tion, i. e., without limiting pronominal prefixes either alone or form- 
ing the last member in an agglutination, regularly have an ending 
containing the characteristic tl with a preceding or following i vowel. 
According to phonetic laws this is reduced on occasion to a simple li 
or to tl. Thus cactli, maitl and calli are the absolute forms of the 
words cac, ma, and cal. If the word ends in a vowel usually the i 
either is suppressed or appears at the end of the word, thus huexolo 
forms huexolotl, mizqui forms mizquitl, axolo forms axolotl and toma 
forms tomatl. In the construct position, however, the words appear 
in their true form, e. g., mizquicopalli, mohuexolo. 

When a Spaniard asked the name of an object in Nahuatl the 
answer, being a single word unlimited by prefixes or agglutination, 
would, of course, stand in the absolute form. If a Spaniard caught 
an armadillo and asked the native name the answer would naturally 
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be ayotochtli, not ayotoch, although the place where the animal was 
found might be ayotochcalli. 

Thus loan words in Castilian or aztequismos, would usually be 
taken from the absolute form, the process being so universal that by 
analogy absolutes were formed which never existed in the native lan- 
guage. Cf. Robelo’s Diccionario de Aztequismos sub Ahuehuete. 

But the sound of tl is inconvenient if not difficult for Europeans, 
and a conventional change was soon adopted, such words as teule, 
petate and chalchihuite appearing even in Cortés’ letters and in Bernal 
Diaz’ Verdadera Historia. This simplification of the tl ending to te 
or le gave metate, from metlatl, coyote, from coyotl, mezquite, from 
mizquitl, teule, from teotl, and chocolate, from chocolatl. 

The Academy in speaking of ate and ote as suffixes, or even as 
terminaciones, is in error, as far as words of Nahuatl origin are con- 
cerned. Words may end in these letters, but there are two elements 
in the ending, the a or the o belong to the root of the words concerned, 
while the te belongs to any noun whose phonetic combination makes 
the addition possible. The Academy has made as absurd a mistake as 
it would have made if it had stated that mista is a formative suffix of 
the Castilian language because such words as accionista and alco- 
ranista have this terminacion. 

Does the Academy mean to sponsor such strange hybrid children 
as Greek-Nahuatl almendrate, Latin-Nahuatl uvate, and Arabic- 
Nahuatl azanoriate? 

The almond and the carrot are exotic and their Spanish names 
were actually taken into the language of the natives, assuming on 
occasion the Nahuatl absolute termination, in which case almendratl' 
and ganahoriatl (more commonly caxtillan camotli) is the absolute 
form, but with no more connotation of “materia” than the construct 
forms almendra and ganahoria. The grape, however, was well known 
to the Aztecs and their name therefor has persisted down to the year 
1922. How “uva” could have assumed a Nahuatl dress is amazing, 
since the Castilian had no need of an absolute ending and no Aztec 
was ever guilty of telling a Spaniard that the fruit was “uvatl” or 
“uvatli.” 

The principal “derivados, de nombres de frutos . . . denotando 
materia” are the following (all of which denote some sweet) : Almen- 
drate, azanahoriate, azanoriate, calabacinate, calabazate, higate, 


1The absence of sonants and r in Nahuatl make these words difficult of pro- 
nunciation, but Molina himself vouches for one of them. 
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pifionate, and zanahoriate. Of these higate and calabazate, with its 
variant, could never have been Nahuatl. The fig is not indigenous 
and the Mexicans adopted as its name the hispanism hicox (singular 
and plural alike because inanimate) which did not admit absolute 
ending. Calabaza has never been taken into good Nahuatl society, 
since there is an abundance of native words therefor. The treatment 
of these loan words in the American language is in no way different 
from that of others, and sweets made from figs, almonds and carrots 
were tzopelic just as were those of camote in the days of Axayacatl. 
Moreover the candies made from nochtli (tuna) are not nochate, 
although tuna sweets are as old as the Toltecs, and the stew of guajes 
that might be called calabazate is never guajate. The alleged “meji- 
cano” suffix does not go with words from Nahuatl and the origin of 
-ate must be sought in the form of the southern Romance participle 
or in the Arabic formative suffixes of such words as “sharbat,” and 
“qwilayat” and “malakut’; certainly Toltec culinary terms afford 
us no aid. 


NorMaANn L. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 











MEXICO Y ESTADOS UNIDOS 


Por GABRIELA MISTRAL 
(Palabras pronunciadas en la clausura de los Cursos de Verano de los 
Estudiantes Norteamericanos en la Universidad Nacional de México, 
el 22 de agosto de 1922.) 

Vosotros volveréis a vuestro inmenso pais. Yo deseo que digais 
lo que yo diré en el mio al regresar del mismo viaje: 

Hemos visto a México, hemos vivido cien dias en su luz 
maravillosa; hemos caminado sobre su suelo que guarda a los 
grandes aztecas. 

La luz acaricia como ninguna otra luz y bafia de gracia a sus 
criaturas. Sus frutos tienen la intensidad de esa luz misma y la 
dulzura que hay en el corazon de sus gentes. 

Sus montafias son un abrazo exaltador en torno de la raza del 
Anahuac y les exhorta hora tras hora hacia su gran destino. 

Su cielo es suntuoso, las nubes quedan dormidas largamente en 
la linea del horizonte y el cielo, noble como una frente limpida, 
parece tener en ellas una esfumada corona de jazmines que la tarde 
sonrosa. Es un cielo rico en su juego de blancuras y quien lo vid no 
lo olvidara nunca. 

Conocimos, diréis, la raza mas artista que tiene la América 
Latina. 

El indio teje con mano delicada, borda con dedo agil el algodon 
de su tierra calida y las fibras de sus anchos magiieyes. Su rica luz 
les ha dado, como a ningun otro pueblo del tropico, el sentido del 
color y juegan con él sobre las telas firmes, y los tapices que teje la 
vieja Francia no son mejores que estos que el indio americano hace 
ingénuamente sobre sus rodillas. 

La armonia total que hay en su paisaje, en la curva depurada de 
sus montafias, se ha filtrado en el alma azteca y le ha dado el sentido 
artistico. 

Su Chapultepec se puebla de himnos en los festivales infantiles. 
La raza que canta prueba su dulzura ancestral y gana el corazon de 
los extrafios. 

Pero su dulzura no desmadeja la energia. Cuauhtémoc todavia 
mantiene duro su rostro como de metal sobre las brasas de su 
martirio. [a llama del dolor corre bajo las plantas de este pueblo 
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y lame sus costados, sin que la humildad despliegue aun sus labios. 

Las piedras de sus catedrales estan traspasadas de la tradicion 
espafiola y vierten una noble sombra sobre sus plazas, y en sus 
campanas la voz de la vieja Espafia tiene todavia sagradas y austeras 
vibraciones. 

Hay una raza activa sin lo febril que va por sus calles en el noble 
afan de la vida, hacia sus fabricas, sus herrerias, sus aulas. 

Para monstrar su alma, México sacude la ceniza de sus muertos 
preclaros ; escuchando El Idilio Salvaje de Manuel Othon sube a los 
sentidos la reminiscencia del terceto dantesco y cuando se oyen las 
rimas de Amado Nervo se siente una fina fragancia de jazmines que 
se derrama por el espiritu. 

Los héroes de la independencia, Hidalgo y Morelos, fueron 
varones de fe que hicieron de la cruz el rio de la libertad y que 
realizaron a Cristo, no en la calma inerte, sino en la guerra justa y 
tremenda. 

Este México desconocido en sus virtudes profundas y divulgado 
en su bullente superficie es cosa digna de ser mirada directamente, 
de ser sentida como se escucha un corazon muy cerca de él, para 
poder decir su recondita verdad. 

Es el brazo que la América espafiola extiende hacia los Estados 
Unidos en deseo de justicia y de conocimiento. En México la 
América del Sur sera comprendida o desconocida; por este brazo 
correra hacia el Sur el estremecimiento de simpatia o de recelo. 
Este México es nuestro dilecto hermano; esta ensefando a la 
América austral las justicias sociales. Sus dolores y sus triunfos los 
sentimos y nos tienen atentos hasta la meseta patagonica. La lengua 
nos ha unido y nos soldara, tarde o temprano, con ligadura tan 
estupenda como aquella del idioma que anuda vuestros Estados de 
Norte a Sur y de Este a Oeste. 

Mostrad, pues, en vuestras aulas, al reanudar vuestras nobles 
tareas, este México que habéis conocido, que cuanta justicia le 
hagais, que cuantos afectos le creéis, seran deuda para toda la 
América Colombina. 

Decid a las madres norteamericanas, vosotras las maestras, que 
la paz futura del Continente han de ir haciéndola ellas también, 
ensefiando a sus hijos qué bella y qué digna es esta otra América; 
sugiriendo a sus hijos que la misma siembra de libertades que alla 
hizo Washington, la hicieron aqui Bolivar, Juarez y San Martin, y 
que con el mismo arrebato con que ellos defienden alla la herencia 
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enorme, defienden los hombres del Sur la suya. De ese modo, 
cuando sus hijos crezcan y vengan en las naves por el mar, de un 
puerto a otro sudamericano, a cambiar sus mercancias por nuestros 
frutos, traeran en sus ojos el amor que sus madres les hayan creado 
y traeran, sobre todo, el deseo de justicia que es lo unico que les 
pedimos para amarlos lealmente. 

La faena que a todos corresponde es la de crear esa paz del 
continente, la de limar las asperezas de la hora actual, la de prevenir 
una guerra inutil y sin nobleza. 

Una maestra del Sur, que sin conocerles debe ya a los profesores 
de espanhol de los Estados Unidos un gesto de simpatia y de 
generosidad muy grande, os ha querido traducir con serenidad, pero 
con verdad absoluta, el pensamiento de los maestros hispano- 
americanos. Mi primer libro se imprime en estos momentos en las 
prensas neoyorquinas, y me sera entregado como un don material y 
espiritual de los maestros que comprendieron el alma de su hermana 
sin haber mirado su rostro. No me sois, pues, desconocidos ; siento 
que este hecho me une a vosotros. Por lo tanto, recibi con alegria 
vuestra invitacion a visitaros. Yo os despido de esta tierra, mia por 
ser americana, llena de buenos augurios para vuestro viaje y para la 
obra de acercamiento que vosotros iniciais con estos cursos y a la 
que y cooperaré en forma que iréis conociendo. 

Que la estada en México sea a vosotros, como a mi, acrecenta- 
miento de amor y de justicia. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. Edward D. Collins, Director of Middlebury College, announced the 
publication of a quarterly bulletin devoted to the interests of Modern Language 
teachers. Anyone interested may be placed on the mailing list by directing a 
card to him (Middlebury, Vermont). 

The University of Missouri announces the existence of three organizations, 
any one of which in itself is an honor for a university. The Spanish Club has 
been a success financially and intellectually. Membership is limited to students 
who have had two semesters of Spanish. Dues are one dollar a term—this 
being used to pay for the page in the school annual and for the refreshments 
at their regular biweekly meetings, which are held at different fraternity 
houses. There was a membership of fifty students the last term. 

The Latin-American students of the University of Missouri have shown 
a lively interest in college affairs, and they have created a most friendly feeling 
between themselves and the American students. These foreigners have organ- 
ized a South American Club and published a little magazine called “Oro y 
Negro,” Missouri colors. 

The Beta Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi, national honorary Spanish fraternity 
is at the University of Missouri. This was organized in 1919 at the University 
of California. The Gamma Chapter is at the University of Oregon. These 
members must be upper classmen or graduates majoring or minoring in Spanish 
and must have satisfactory grades. All members are elected by the faculty. 

Miss Nell Walker and Miss Pauline G. Maloit with several of the pupils 
from the University of Missouri attended the National University of Mexico. 

Miss Lillian Wester, corresponding secretary of the Texas Chapter of 
A. A. T. S., has sent a letter urging all teachers of Spanish to become mem- 
bers of the association and get new subscribers through their own efforts. We 
admire the spirit and support, and hope that others will show their interest and 
cooperation. 

Miss Isabel Thomes of the Iowa State Teachers College attended the 
National University of Mexico. She informs us that there were about three 
hundred American students attending. The University made a great effort to 
serve the needs of the summer students by arranging week-end trips to points 
of interest in and about Mexico City. The faculty of the University entertained 
the students at Tacubaya and the students, in turn, gave a tea at the very 
beautiful American restaurant of Souborn’s. Professor de Onis of Columbia 
University gave an excellent course on Spanish Philology. In summing up her 
impression Miss Thomes says “the Latin country with its ‘no hay reglas fijas’ 
gave us all something the American University could not give.” 

In the last four years the Spanish department at the lowa State Teachers 
College has raised its enrollment very much, from eleven pupils in all classes 
to 112 in Spanish I alone. Extra help had to be employed after registration 
this year. 

Professor Joseph Edward Harry, recently Professor and Lecturer at the 
Sorbonne, University of Paris, has a detailed article of his experiment of 
bilingual study of a language in the Elizabeth Teachers’ Quarterly entitled 
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“How Shall We Teach Foreign Languages?” Professor Harry is now at Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

M. Alfred Morel Fatio has published in the Journal des Savants, Institut 
de France, Mars-Avil, 1921, pp. 84-85, a review of La Coleccién cervantina de 
la Sociedad Hispanica de América, ediciones de Don Quijote, by Homero Seris, 
University of Illinois, 1918. M. Morel-Fatio states, among other things: “La 
bibliographie de M. Seris est un modéle d’exactitude et M. Huntington est 
heureux d’avoir mis la main sur un connaisseur aussi exact des éditions, de 
Cervantes.” 

Notes from the University of Texas include the following interesting facts : 

Mr. Charles Qualia, President of the Texas Chapter, slipped away to Paris, 
France, in July and there on August 3lst, married Miss Jeanne Charnier. He 
and his bride arrived in Austin early in October. 

Mr. Randolph Haynes has a fellowship at the University of Chicago this 
year. Mrs. Haynes has a scholarship there, both going on with graduate 
Spanish work. Miss Sue Bunson, who was born and reared in Mexico and who 
is a graduate of the University of Texas, is substituting for Mr. Haynes. 

Miss Nina Weisniges spent the summer at Chautauqua, New York. 

Miss Lillian Wester did graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Ivan H. Messenger visited the City of Mexico and other interesting 
points of the Southern Republic during the summer. 

Miss Dorothy Schons took a delightful trip to Puerto Rico. 

Miss Sylvia Ryan visited Cuba, Panama, Mexico City and other Mexican 
points, returning to Austin by way of her home in Los Angeles. 

Miss Helen Phipps is continuing graduate work at Columbia. 

Mr. David G. Chavez recently of New Mexico, and Miss Anne Lewis 
Preston are new members of the Texas Chapter. Mr. Chavez is on the Uni- 
versity staff; Miss Preston is teaching in the City High School. 

Miss Mathilde Alonzo, of San Sebastian, Spain, spent the summer doing 
graduate work under Professors Espinosa and Heras at the University of 
California. She is now teaching in the El Paso High School. 

Miss Elizabeth Routledge of the El Paso High School spent the summer in 
Mexico City attending the National University of Mexico. 

Miss Ruth Willard, graduate of the University of Illinois, is teaching 
Spanish in Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

Miss Lura Jewell, University of Illinois '21, spent the summer in Mexico 
City. 

Mrs. Sayde Z. Ingels, teacher of Spanish in the San Jacinto Junior High 
of El Paso, spent the summer weeks attending the session at the National 
University of Mexico. 

The Instituto de las Espafias announces the early publication of the poems 
of the Chilean poetess Gabriela Mistral. 
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Las Guerras de Bolivar. Primera guerra, 1812-1814. Formacién del alma 
venezolana, by Francisco Rivas Vicufia, enviado extraordinario y mi- 
nistro plenipotenciario de Chile. Editorial “Victoria,” Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, 1921. XVII1+389. 


Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, the greatest figure of the Spanish-American 
revolution, has been the subject of many books and essays. Many of them, 
however, are couched in such laudatory terms that they leave the reader un- 
certain of the truth. Of late years more sources of information have become 
available, including the correspondence of Bolivar recently published by R. 
Blanco Fombona. And now comes Sr. Francisco Rivas Vicufia, Chilean min- 
ister to Venezuela, with the first volume of a more critical account of Bolivar’s 
activities. Though the title suggests a military study of his campaigns, the 
subtitle, Formacion del alma venezolana, indicates the importance of the period 
to be the growth of a nationalist feeling. 

The volume begins with a pen picture of Bolivar on board of the schooner, 
Jesus Maria y José, a fugitive from the collapse of Miranda's attempt to free 
Venezuela from Spanish control. Bolivar found refuge in the Dutch island of 
Curagao. But he did not long remain there. The revolutionary junta in New 
Granada, having its seat in Cartagena, attracted his attention and within three 
months of his departure from La Guaira, he was in Cartagena offering his 
services. As a colonel he was entrusted with a small detachment of soldiers, 
which grew more numerous with local successes. The Congress of New 
Granada promoted Bolivar to be a brigadier-general. With his enlarged com- 
mand, amounting to less than 1000 men, he marched on the Spanish troops, 
threatening the frontier between New Granada and Venezuela, crossing rivers 
and climbing the Venezuelan Andes. Again his success was complete. Dis- 
regarding the orders of superior officers, he extended his operations farther 
into his own country. The Spanish generals sought to prevent the spread of 
insurrectionary spirit by cruel and needless executions of prisoners and sus- 
pected civilians. Bolivar, in retaliation, declared a war without quarter. This 
is the most censured act of his career, which historians condemn or justify, 
according to their personal views. 

Rivas Vicufia writes: “Paso mas grave no ha sido dado jamas por general 
alguno y confesamos que se requiere la mayor serenidad de espiritu para 
juzgar este documento que no seria sino el cartel de desafio de un hombre 
fuera del orden social, si no hubiera sido dictado por la necesidad de asegurar 
los elementos para la independencia de una naciOn que era la llave de la 
emancipaciOn de todas las colonias espafiolas. La guerra a muerte fué iniciada 
por los aventureros peninsulares que, en horas turbias para su patria, se habian 
aduefiado de las colonias y buscaban tan sdlo riquezas y ascensos.” 

Rivas Vicufia points out that the consequences of the war without quarter 
were on the one hand the depopulation of Venezuela to such an extent that it 
has never recovered and therefore lags behind other South American countries 
in progress (the Spanish general Boves gave orders to his force of half-breed 
llaneros to execute every white man taken prisoner) ; and, on the other hand, 
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such ruthless warfare aroused the spirit of resistence and the desire for inde- 
pendence among a population naturally indifferent to the revolution in the 
beginning. For her sacrifice, Venezuela deserves from the other South Ameri- 
can republics the greatest gratitude. “Venezuela y los paises vecinos del Mar 
de las Antillas habrian tenido la suerte de Cuba y Puerto Rico, retardando por 
un siglo su libertad, y la América Austral se habria desangrado en un esfuerzo 
de medio siglo de sacrificios. Al holocausto del pueblo venezolano deben las 
naciones meridionales las relativas facilidades de sus campafias y la guerra a 
muerte en Venezuela librolas de idénticas miserias, permitiéndoles salvar sus 
energias para su progreso.” 

Bolivar continued his triumphant march from the frontier “like a cyclone.” 
He entered the capital, Caracas, on August 7, 1813. In his proclamations to 
the inhabitants he referred to his army as liberators. And the title of El 
Libertador de Venezuela was conferred on him by the cabildo of Caracas, 
October 14. In his reply of acceptance, Bolivar said: “Ustedes me aclaman 
Capitan General y Libertador de Venezuela; titulo mas glorioso y satisfactorio 
para mi que el cetro de todos los imperios de la tierra pero ustedes deben con- 
siderar que el Congreso de la Nueva Granada, el Mariscal de Campo José 
Félix Ribas, el Coronel Atanasio Girardot, el Brigadier Rafael Urdaneta, el 
Comandante Elias y los demas oficiales y tropas son verdaderamente estos 
ilustres libertadores. Ellos, sefores, y no yo, mercen las recompencias con que 
a nombre de los pueblos quieren premiar ustedas en mi servicios que éstos han 
hecho.” And Bolivar thereupon created the Order of Liberators. It has been 
the fashion with historians to treat somewhat contemptuously the assumption 
by Bolivar of the title Liberator and to write ungenerously of his creation of 
the Order of Liberators. But Rivas Vicufia places the following construction 
on the whole affair: “Bolivar ciertamente, busco un titulo para prestigiarse a 
los ojos de las multitudes y fué a pedirlo a la autoridad que mas influencia habia 
tenido en la formaciOn de la primera Republica venezolana; si hay en esto un 
movimiento de vanidad es una simple cuestidn de fuero interno, mas para 
juzgar al hombre publico hay que considerar el alcance de semejante medida 
que era aconsejada por las necesidades de propaganda en los durisimos 
momentos en que la opinion se mostraba desafecta al régimen que sostenia 
Bolivar con un pequefio nucleo de compafieros esforzados.” 

The capture of Caracas had not been accompanied by the annihilation of 
the Spanish armies. These were able to reorganize in six different localities, 
and, moreover, the Spanish government was able in 1814, after the defeat of 
the French armies in the peninsula, to send reinforcements to Venezuela. The 
result was the ultimate defeat and dispersal of the patriot forces despite heroic 
battles. Bolivar retreated to New Granada, followed by a wholesale emigration 
of Venezuelans, who feared the Spanish soldiers. Bolivar arrived in Cartagena 
September 20, 1814, and reported to the Congress; which absolved him from 
all blame for the disaster. Rivas Vicufia’s first volume terminates here. His 
second volume, announced with the title Segunda Guerra, 1815-1921. Formacién 
de la patria venesolana, will be eagerly awaited. 

To those who wish more information about Bolivar the following books in 
English can be recommended as fairly accurate and reasonably impartial : 
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F. Loraine Petre, Simen Bolivar, and Hiram Bingham, The journal of an 
expedition across Venesuela and Colombia, 1906-07. An exploration of the 
route of Bolivar’s celebrated march of 1819. From the latter the reader obtains 
an excellent idea of the difficult nature of the country over which Bolivar con- 
ducted his campaigns, as well as the desolation wrought by the war in a 
region which was better settled and cultivated at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century than it is today. 


La Politica de los Estados Unidos en el Continente Americano, by Raul 
de Cardenas. 284 pp. Sociedad editorial ‘Cuba Contemporanea, La 
Habana, 1921. 

Here is a book that it would be well for those to have who are inter- 
ested in the relations of our country with our Spanish speaking neighbors. 
It will make clear why the name of the United States in some countries 
stands for aggression and imperialism of an undesirable sort. Written by 
a Cuban, it is more favorable to us than it would be if a Nicaraguan or a 
Dominican were the author. In fact, it gives the impression of being the 
work of a fair-minded man who is defending a friend and desiring to show 
to another friend that the acts of the first are not so bad as they appear. 

The first part of the book is a review in 80 pages of the expansion of 
the United States from the days of the thirteen colonies to the present 
moment, much the same sort of thing as we have studied in our American 
history classes in school, but with greater emphasis on the imperialistic 
nature of the expansion. The author sees, however, nothing very noteworthy 
in the way of aggression until we took over and governed Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines which are inhabited by peoples who do not speak English. 

The second part of the book, in about 100 pages, treats the Monroe 
Doctrine rather fully. The author does not agree with some of our own 
countrymen who, like Hiram Bingham, think the Monroe Doctrine is an out- 
worn formula; and he attacks some of the notions about the nature of 
the doctrine which he finds erroneously held. 

In the third and last hundred pages, Sr. Cardenas discusses the activities 
of the United States in the countries bordering on the Caribbean Sea, the 
interventions in Cuba, Panama, Santo Domingo, Haiti, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala and Mexico. He has done a great service in putting together 
the facts in this form, giving the text of various proclamations made by 
officers representing the government of the United States. In his criticism 
of events, Sr. Cardenas considers that our motive is primarily that of 
defense both of our territory and our commerce. In Cuba, he thinks, we 
have done well. As to Mexico, he thinks we are unlikely to attempt control 
because,—“por algo se ha dicho que el imperialismo se verifica por la linea 
de menor resistencia.” 

ALFRED COESTER 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

“Cada maestrito tiene su librito.” 


Dos colegas, los Sres. Setién y Mercado, han escrito entre otras cosas en 
sus respectivos articulos que aparecen en el ultimo numero de Hispania, mayo, 
1922, de lo inadecuado que resulta el tratamiento dado a lo que todos los autores 
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han dado en llamar “Reflexive Substitute for the Passive.” Nos adherimos en un 
todo a cuanto dicen sobre el particular y ya somos tres, dos espafioles y un colom- 
biano que estamos completamente de acuerdo, aunque no sabemos si ellos lo 
estaran con lo que vamos a decir. 

Lejos de nuestra mente el ser un tercero en discordia, pero deseamos ir mas 
alla y que se nos explique porque han dado dicha denominacién y si creen que el 
llamar, “Reflexive for the Passive” ayuda a los estudiantes de habla inglesa a 
que se den cuenta exacta de una construccién por completo nueva para ellos y si 
no les sirve como de embrollo al estudiar una lengua como la nuestra en que la 
propia indole de la misma hace que todos sin excepcién usemos siempre los 
verbos reflexivos. Por eso decimos, me como una mangana en vez de como una 
mansana, ;Habra algun espafiol o hispanoamericano que use el ultimo? 
ejemplo? Si esto es asi, ;qué conseguimos con ensefiar el “Reflexive for the 
Passive” en la forma que esta en las gramaticas? Un verdadero lio, que hace 
imposible que los educandos entiendan con claridad este punto, algo escabroso, 
pero tan espafiol y tan castizo, de nuestra lengua. Tampoco hemos visto 
muchos profesores, ni maestros de espafiol, nacidos en este pais que sepan tal 
materia o la aprendan en la forma que queda dicha. 

No son estas lineas un consejo ni siquiera una admonicién, ya que no desco- 
nocemos la endeblez de nuestra pluma para ambas cosas; son sencillamente la 
expresiOn de una creencia, que por parecernos oportuna, queremos se publique 
importandonos poco, que los maestros y autores de gramaticas a quienes van 
dirigidas la tomen o no en consideracién. Alla ellos. 

Suponemos que todos los autores, antes de escribir sus gramaticas con- 
sultaran la autoridad a que en nuestra opinidn debemos atenernos, la Gramatica 
de la Real Academia Espafiola. Se nos dira que hay otras mejores, tal como la 
de Bello y Cuervo, y no estara de mas que demos ntra. corformidad a los que 
asi opinan; afiadiendo que consideramos la gramatica de D. Andrés Bello con 
notas de Cuervo como el Non plus ultra, en cuanto a referencias y un libro que 
debe tener cada maestro, pues es tan necesario para los que ensefian espafiol, como 
el libro de misa es imprescindible al cura que la dice. Si s6lo hojeamos un poco 
en la gramatica de la Real Academia Espafiola y en este trahojo nos acompafian 
los autores no podran menos de notar con nosotros lo que en realidad constituye 
nuestro librito, o manera de presentar la pasiva refleja. Veamos en la pagina 
240, segundo parrafo, parte II, capitulo V, y en casi la misma pagina en todas 
las ediciones hasta 1908, y en la de 1917, pagina 255; de parte II, capitulo XVIIL., 
parrafo 275 y en la Ultima edicién 1920, en el mismo parrafo e igual parte, 
capitulo XIX, pagiria 275, que para mayor claridad transcribimos y que dice asi: 

“275. Oraciones de verbo en la voz pasiva. (a) En estas oraciones el sujeto 
sufre la accién ejecutada por otro, y pueden ser primeras o segundas, segun 
que se indique o no el agente de la accién expresada por el verbo. Las primeras 
constan de tres elementos esenciales sujeto paciente, verbo en voz pasiva y com- 
plemento agente, que es siempre un nombre con la preposiciOn por o de: verbi- 
gracia: las paces fueron firmadas por los plenipotenciarios; la felicidad es 
deseada de todos. Sujetos las paces y la felicidad; complementos agentes: los 
plenipotenciarios y todos. Si el verbo se halla en tercera persona y el sujeto 
es nombre de cosa, como en los ejemplos anteriores, puede expresarse también 
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la voz pasiva con el pronombre se (empleado con este valor el pronombre se, 
no es reflexivo, sino signo de voz pasiva) y la forma activa del verbo; v. gr.: 
las paces se firmaron por los plenipotenciarios; la felicidad se desea por todos, 
etc.” Sélo copiamos hasta aqui por ser hasta donde nos hace falta para nuestro 
objeto, pero siguen b, c, d, e y f, que aunque ayuda para profesores y maestros 
hemos encontrado en la practica que causa confusién a los estudiantes. 

Queda visto lo muy claro que el parrafo anterior trata el asunto y podemos 
decir, “Esto Sra., Srta., o Caballero, ello se explica, no es menester explicarlo.’ 
Expongamos ahora cual ha sido nuestro método de tratarlo; simplemente 
diciendo que en espafiol tenemos dos formas de voz pasiva, la primera como la 
inglesa y la otra que consta del pronombre se, véase paréntesis, y la forma 
activa del verbo. Hasta las dos ediciones de la Academia 1917-1920, nosotros 
supliamos lo que no nos explicaba ésta, con lo que el uso desde tiempo inme- 
morial habia hecho ley y fundandonos en lo que dijo Homero, “El uso es el 
duefio absoluto de las lenguas: no son bellos ni regulares los modos de hablar 
que él no quiere que lo sean.” Ejemplos—primera forma: Los nifios buenos son 
amados de todos o por todos; segunda forma: se ama a los niftios buenos por 
todos; unica diferencia entre ambas, que en la primera forma se puede usar las 
preposicién de o por y en la segunda forma sélo esta ultima. 

Esto a nuestro entender es cuanto hay que explicar para que se comprenda 
bien la pasiva refleja afiadiendo que la primera se refiere a personas y la segunda 
a cosas. En muchos afios de ensefianza las reglas que anteceden nos han dado 
los mejores resultados y hemos podido ver que los estudiantes usan estas formas 
con fluencia y conocimiento de causa, lo que nunca se puede conseguir usando 
las reglas dadas para “The Reflexive Substitute for the Passive.” 


Ejemplos en el uso: “El general fué muerto en la batalla; Se venden 
muebles baratos aqui.” 


West Point José M. AsENsIo 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 
Professor Joseph F. Shefloe, formerly of Goucher College, has resigned 
from membership on the Standing Committee on Honorary Members, and 
Professor Julian Moreno-Lacalle, Dean of the Spanish School of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, has been appointed to fill the vacancy thus created. 
Joun D. Fitz-Geracp, 
President. 





THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
The sixth annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will be held in Los Angeles, Calif., on the 22nd (University of 
Southern California) and on the 23d (University of California, Southern 
Branch) of December. Complete announcements will be published in the 
December HIsPANIA. 





